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A HEADMASTER WRITES 


“T wish we could extend our ‘sphere of influence’ west- 
ward and southward and I think that the editorial staff of 
the BULLETIN might be a good means of doing this.” 

The Secondary Education Board agrees wholeheartedly, 
and plans to enlarge the Board of Editors so that eventually 
it will include representatives of most of the following groups: 


Elementary Schools 

Day Schools 

Girls’ Schools 

Boys’ Schools 

Coeducational Schools 
Progressive Schools 

Western Schools 

Middle Western Schools 
Southern Schools 
Philadelphia-Washington Schools 
New York-and-vicinity Schools 
New England Schools 


Will you not send us, for consideration, the names and 
qualifications of any men and women whom you would like 
to recommend? 

















ANDOVER AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 
By Frederick S. Allis, Jr.* 


Editor of “The Phillips Bulletin 


The problem of public relations for the 
secondary school is one that has been demanding 
more and more attention of late. Though 
the need for good public relations has always 
been recognized in a vague sort of way by all 
private schools, the war has accentuated the 
question by forcing the country to take stock 
of its resources, to eliminate non-essential in- 
stitutions, to test everything against the rigid 
standards that war sets. Not only will this 
stern policy affect secondary schools more and 
more as the war goes on — indeed the process 
is just beginning — but it bids fair to continue 
after the war. In short, it seems clear that 
before the war is over, some private schools 
will have disappeared entirely, while others 
will have been taken over by the government; 
and it is questionable if many of these casualties 
will be restored to their former status after 
the war. In this weeding-out process, it is 
obvious that those schools who have proved 
their worth, not only to the select few who 
attend, but to community and country as well, 
will stand the best chance of survival. And it 
will not be enough for a school to have per- 
formed services for community and country. 
Unless the public knows what is being done 
and appreciates the value of the school above 
and beyond its purely academic functions, this 
same public will not insist on the retention of 
the institution. For in the long run “the 
people” will decide for themselves what parts 
of our educational system are essential in war 
and in peace. 

The necessity for good public relations, then, 
is greater than ever before, and secondary schools 
are fast realizing this fact. The next question 
that presents itself is simply, “What makes for 
good public relations?” Here, American schools, 
like American colleges, offer a variety of answers. 
At one extreme is the institution which believes 
that any kind of publicity is good publicity, 
whose headmaster is willing to hold a Powers 
model on his lap if the local newspapers will 
publish the picture. These schools resort to 
high-powered advertising, develop slogans, and 
promise to turn out a product that will be a 
combination of Einstein and Superman. At 
the other extreme is the school which seems to 
have taken for its motto Emerson’s remark about 


*Mr. Allis has just left Andover to enter the Navy. 
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the mousetrap and the world beating a path 
to the door. Convinced that the mountain will 
come to Mohammed if they only sit tight, the 
leaders of schools of this type view all publicity 
as bad publicity, and are completely content 
only when the achiev ements of their schools 
are reserved for the notice of the few elect who 
have intimate ccntact with the institutions. 
Obviously, good public relations must lie some- 
where between these two extremes, but it should 
be pointed out that the strong silent type of 
school, though usually performing a_ vastly 
superior educational task, will probably stand a 
much poorer chance of survival than its blatantly 
articulate neighbor. 

Phillips Academy, Andover, has had for 
some years a well-defined policy of public 
relations and has developed certain institutions 
and techniques to foster an understanding and 
appreciation of the school on the part of the 
public. There is nothing unique in its policy, 
nor are the techniques in any sense original 
with Andover. At the same time, the school 
has been fortunate in enjoying unusually friendly 
relations with the public, both local and national, 
and it is in the hope that the Andover experience 
may prove helpful to other schools that this 
article has been written. This discussion will 
include first, what Andover’s policy of public 
relations has been; second, how the school has 
attempted to put it into practice; and third, 
what techniques have been developed to keep 
the public in touch with the schoo.’s progress 
and achievements. 


Andover’s Public Relations Policy 

From the day of its founding, in 1778, 
Phillips Academy has had a high sense of re- 
sponsibility for the work it sets out to do, a 
clear realization of the fuller implications of 
secondary school training. In the words of its 
Constitution, the chief aim of the school was 
to prepare boys for the “great end and real 
business of living,” to “lay the surest foundation 
of usefulness to mankind.” Throughout the 
nineteenth century this purpose was conceived 
to a large measure in religious terms, partly 
because of the influence of the neighboring 
Andover Theological Seminary. During the 
present century, the aim has become secular in 





character, and the duties of citizenship rather 
than religious orthodoxy have been stressed. 
Still, the school has always recognized its 
obligation to develop leadership and character 
and not simply scholarship. In like manner, 
an insistence that the school be democratic 
has always been characteristic of the Andover 
policy. Its leaders for one hundred and sixty- 
four years have kept in close touch with national 
developments and have tried to make Andover 
a national school, a cross-section of the nation 
in microcosm. ‘Thus its undergraduate body 
has been drawn from all social classes, all races, 
all regions of the country. As a result, Andover 
graduates have found that their secondary school 
experience has fitted them admirably for partici- 
pation in a democratic society, and the school 
has had the satisfaction of knowing that it was 
reproducing in miniature the type of social 
organization which the nation had set as its 
ideal. 

The better to realize this fundamental aim 
of making Andover a democratic school, a 
system of scholarship aid for needy students 
was developed late in the last century. In 
the belief that it was the school’s duty to provide 
educational opportunities for boys of promise 
regardless of their ability to pay, a generous 
scholarship fund was established which has 
grown until today some sixty-five thousand 
dollars are disbursed annually to deserving 
students. More recently this basic policy of 
responsibility to the country has been enlarged 
to include a much wider range of activities. 
With the rapid development of the school’s 
physical plant in the 1920’s and 30’s and with 
an equally rapid increase in the size of the 
Faculty, the school has been able to extend the 
service it can perform to community and nation. 
The school administration has determined to 
make the resources of Phillips Academy avail- 
able to the general public whenever possible 
and has encouraged the Faculty to pursue on 
their own initiative projects which will reach 
beyond the undergraduate community. This 
enlightened policy has meant that the Faculty, 
instead of becoming ingrown, have felt free to 
inaugurate and participate in many community 
enterprises, and by becoming more _ useful 
citizens, they have become better teachers as 
well. The school program of adult education, 
the programs for the public developed by the 
Addison Gallery of American Art, the school’s 
use of its manpower and equipment in the cause 
of civilian defense have all benefited academy 
and local community alike. Thus the original 


aim of Phillips Academy to develop useful 
citizens has been enlarged to embrace scholar- 
ship aid for indigent students and an increasingly 
varied and inclusive program for the general 
public themselves. 


Andover Public Relations in Practice 

The Andover Evening Study Groups for 
Adults, as the school program of adult education 
is called, is perhaps the most outstanding 
practical implementation of the school’s desire 
to serve the community. Founded by a group 
of the Faculty in 1935 as an experiment, the 
program achieved an immediate success and 
has grown steadily in popularity, as is shown by 
the rapid increase in enrollment over the past 
eight years. In 1935 the number enrolled was 
252; in 1941 it had reached 790; in 1942, because 
of the addition of several war courses, it jumped 
to close to 1,000. Since the 1941 program was 
the last one conducted in peace-time, it will 
be used as the basis for this discussion, and an 
account of the war courses will be postponed 
until later. Though the majority of those 
enrolled have always come from Andover and 
Lawrence, in recent years individuals have 
come from as far away as Boston and towns in 
New Hampshire to participate. The courses 
have been held, for the most part, in Phillips 
Academy buildings, and have come on four 
evenings a week during the Winter Term, each 
evening being divided into two class periods. 
At first the members of the Andover Faculty 
did most of the teaching, but more recently an 
ever-increasing number of instructors have come 
from the surrounding communities. In_ all 
cases the instructors have served without 
remuneration. The tuition fee of one dollar 
a course has brought the classes within the 
reach of all and yet has enabled the program 
not only to be self-supporting, but also to 
distribute, in the eight years of its existence, 
over three thousand dollars to educational and 
charitable organizations in the local community. 

In 1935 the curriculum was simple, consist- 
ing mainly of lecture and discussion courses 
in the liberal arts. With the rapid growth 
of the program, however, the curriculum was 
expanded to include a wide range of offerings. 
First of all, an attempt was made to introduce 
more courses in which those attending might 
participate actively, especially in arts and 
crafts, and more recently courses in physical 
education have been added. In 1941 the 
curriculum consisted of the following lecture 
courses: a symposium on famous plays; Ethics 
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and Modern Society; a forum on current events; 


a symposium on the 18th Century; Wagner’s 
“Ring of the Nibelungen”; Art in Home and 
Garden; and Contemporary Literature. For 
those who wished to participate more actively 
than was possible in the lecture courses, two 
classes in Woodworking, two in Public Speaking, 
one in the Planning and Cooking of Meals, one 
in Photography, and one in Rapid Figure 
Sketching were presented. For the benefit of 
parents, a course entitled ““The Adolescent and 
His Environment” and another in the Reading 
Interests of Boys and Girls were offered. 
Finally, for those who wanted exercise and 
relaxation, two classes in swimming, two in 
square dancing, and one in calisthenics were given. 
As can be seen from this brief account, the 
Andover adult education program has been one 
of the most successful ventures of its kind in 
the country. This year, because of transporta- 
tion difficulties, the program has had to be 
suspended, but to keep the spirit of the venture 
alive, the directors are acting as a clearing house 
for clubs in the surrounding towns who wish 
speakers, and many of the Andover Faculty 
have volunteered to go to the audiences since 
the audiences cannot come to Phillips Academy. 
It would be difficult to overestimate the 
part which the Andover adult education program 
has played in making for friendly relations 
between town and gown. Quite apart from the 
value and popularity of the courses themselves, 
the program has brought hundreds of people to 
Phillips Academy to see for themselves what 
the school is doing. The informal atmosphere 
of the courses has resulted in the formation of 
many new friendships among faculty and visitors 
alike. Most important of all, the whole program 
has become a community enterprise in which 
faculty and townspeople participate, both as 
instructors and as pupils, each learning from 
each. While the program will probably be 
suspended for the duration, it will certainly 
be resumed after the war to continue its all- 
important function of binding the school to 
Andover and the surrounding communities. 
The Addison Gallery of American Art is 
unique in the secondary school art world. 
Its Directors have succeeded in developing an 
art program which plays an integral part in 
the life of the school and which, at the same time, 
impresses the severely critical art world itself. 
Indeed, there are many people in this country, 
and more recently in Canada, who know of 
Phillips Academy only because of its art gallery. 
Those in charge of the Addison Gallery pro- 





gram have always believed that unless the 
general public knew what was being done 
at Andover, unless people from the surrounding 
communities could be interested in art through 
Phillips Academy, one of the main purposes of 
the Gallery must be unrealized. Furthermore, 
those in charge have always defined the word 
“art” in its most comprehensive sense, to 
include not merely painting, drawing, and 
sculpture, but photography, industrial design, 
architecture, and fine craftsmanship of all kinds, 
so that the Gallery may have as wide an appeal 
as possible. The Gallery’s program is con- 
ceived in terms of the year as a whole, and 
the exhibits of each season are designed to 
appeal particularly to one group. Thus the 
autumn shows are aimed particularly at a 
professional or intellectual public, the winter 
ones at the undergraduates, the spring ones 
at the surrounding mill communities, the com- 
mencement exhibit at parents and alumni, 
and the summer shows at transient visitors. 
The results of this disinterested policy can be 
seen in the fact that between twenty and twenty- 
five thousand people, not including the campus 
community, visit the Gallery each year. 

One has but to read contemporary art 
journals to realize how successful the Gallery’s 
exhibitions have been. Among recent exhibits 
are to be numbered one which concerned itself 
with the effect of the American scene on 
European artists recently emigrated to this 
country; another entitled “What is a Building?’, 
analysing the various factors which go to make 
up a successful building; and retrospective 
exhibits of the works of such artists as Mahonri 
Young, Charles and Maurice Prendergast, and 
John Sloan. Nor is the showing of these 
exhibits limited to Phillips Academy; some of 
them have been loaned to museums and colleges 
all over the country and have done much to 
enhance the prestige of the Gallery. 

Since the outbreak of war, the Gallery has 
tuned its activities to the present emergency. 
In the summer of 1941 the Director was one 
of those mainly responsible for the movement to 
foster art in Army camps and spent about three 
months helping to arrange exhibits at Fort 
Bragg, N. C., making several trips to the camp 
in person. This fall the Gallery organized a 
comprehensive display of Canadian painting 
which was conceived in the belief that the good 
neighbor policy should not be restricted to 
Latin America. This exhibit, which has been 
given wide publicity, has done much to show 
America what our friends to the north are doing 
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along artistic lines, and before it is broken up, it 
will be shown in Washington, San Francisco, 


and other cities throughout the nation. Another 
important exhibit immediately concerned with 
the war was the analysis of Camouflage dis- 
played last spring for the benefit of defense 
specialists as well as the general public. 

In short, the Addison Gallery has a definite 
place in the national art world. It has succeeded 
in making art in its broadest sense a concern of 
the undergraduates and the local community; 
it has drawn to Andover specialists from all 
over the country; and finally, without becoming 
esoteric, it has gained an enviable reputation 
among professional artists. Its part in making the 
public aware of Phillips Academy has been great. 

Three other departments of the school have 
programs which reach a wider public than the 
school community and thereby help to make 
for good public relations. The Oliver Wendell 
Holmes Library, containing close to sixty 
thousand volumes, has always opened its doors 
to the general public. It has, in addition, 
sponsored talks on literary subjects, book fairs, 
and special exhibits, and its Virgil collection is 
visited annually by many specialists. The 
Department of Archaeology has a distinguished 
collection of material on the early American 
Indian which is open to the public, and while its 
Directors devote most of their time to research, 
they are active in the national field and have 
made Phillips Academy a well-known name in 
archaeological circles. Finally the Department 
of Health, working under a grant from the 
Carnegie Foundation, has been conducting an ex- 
tensive study of the adolescent which should make 
medical history in this relatively neglected field. 

Until the summer of 1942, when, for the 
first time in its history, Andover held a summer 
session, the school followed the practice of 
making its playing fields and athletic equipment 
available to the public, in the belief that a plant 
as large as Andover’s should not lie fallow during 
a fourth of the year. Anyone who so desired 
could use the school tennis courts by paying a 
modest fee to help defray the cost of the upkeep; 
the school swimming pool i in the gymnasium was 
opened and classes in swimming were held; 
and finally the baseball diamonds were made 
available to the soft-ball league of the Pacific 
Mills in Lawrence. In addition to these summer 
activities the school has for eighteen years 
played host to some twenty different high school 
track teams at the annual Andover Interscholas- 
tics, held each February in the academy cage. 
The school makes all the arrangements for this 





meet, provides luncheon and prizes, and en- 
courages as many schools as possible to compete. 
The result is that the meet has become one of 
the outstanding events of the high school winter 
track season in Massachusetts. The cage is 
also turned over to the local badminton club, 
composed of faculty and townspeople, in the 
late afternoons of the fall and winter. From 
time to time various Learned Societies have 
held their conventions at Phillips Academy and 
have used the school dormitories and buildings. 

Mention should also be made of the Andover 
policy as far as its lectures and concerts are 
concerned. Possessed of a hall that seats over 
a thousand, and fortunate in having a generous 
endowment for securing distinguished speakers 
and musicians, Phillips Academy has encouraged 
the public to attend almost all its functions of 
this kind. In some cases, particularly with 
concerts, an admission fee is charged, but when- 
ever possible the public is invited to attend 
without charge. An example of the success 
of this policy was a lecture given this fall by 
Mr. Louis Fischer, recently returned from India, 
at which practically every seat in the house was 
taken. 

With the coming of war Phillips Academy 
has been given an unusual opportunity to be of 
service to the community, and the school takes 
pride in the fact that it had started to contribute 
to civilian defense long before December 7th. 
In the summer of 1941, a school for the training 
of civilian defense leaders was held at the 
academy under State auspices over a five-week 
period. About one hundred and fifty repre- 
sentatives from some forty Massachusetts towns 
were given instruction as to how best they 
could organize their own communities for 
defense. After December 7th, when Andover, 
like other towns, was rushing to organize 
civilian defense units, the school was well 
prepared to be of assistance. State officials 
have borne testimony to the efficiency with 
which the town of Andover developed its defense 
organization — indeed in some respects it has 
served as a model for other communities — 
and it is fair to say, without in any sense minimiz- 
ing the splendid work of the town itself, that 
the school’s contribution has been sizable. 

The list of civilian defense activities in 
which the school has participated is a long one, 
and since most other schools have had the same 
experience, only the high spots will be touched 
upon in this article. First of all, the Chief 
Air-Raid Warden in the town is a member of the 
Faculty. He is in addition an accredited OCD 
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is on the State civilian defense ad- 


speaker, 
visory board, and has helped prepare the State 


civilian defense manual. He has, during the 
past year, lectured widely all over the State, and 
his work alone has made the name of Phillips 
Academy known and respected in many places 
hitherto unaware of its existence. In the town 
itself, two other members of the Faculty serve as 
Co-ordinator of Civilian Defense and Executive 
Officer of the Medical Unit respectively. Six 
members of the Faculty are certified Red Cross 
instructors and have co-operated in training 
over one thousand first-aiders in the town. The 
school’s own ambulance unit is part of the town 
organization, and while the academy has been 
made a separate precinct as far as ARP is con- 
cerned, its wardens assist in the policing of 
certain sections of the town. The school Treas- 
urer is chairman of the local committee for the 
sale of War Bonds, while the school comptroller 
is a member of the draft board. Finally, a large 
number of faculty wives have volunteered as 
ambulance officers, nurses, and clerical workers. 

Not only has the school personnel given its 
services freely to the cause of civilian defense, 
but in addition the school has made available 
several of its buildings. The town report center 
is housed in one of the school’s recreation build- 
ings, the school infirmary serves as the town 
base hospital, while many of the regular class- 
room buildings have been used for the training 
of defense volunteers. The adult education pro- 
gram last winter modified its plans at the last 
minute to include a wide selection of war courses. 
Five different “refresher” courses in Mathe- 
matics were offered, two large divisions were 
trained in Communications, particularly the 
Morse Code, and finally a mammoth first-aid 
course, conducted by six instructors, was given. 

The students, too, as in most other schools, 
have made their contribution, though necessarily 
it has been a slighter one. During the recent 
scrap drive a large group of boys spent a good 
part of one Sunday collecting, sorting, and piling 
scrap. Another group of undergraduates act 
as stretcher bearers at the Infirmary, couriers 
at the Report Center, and assistant wardens in 
the school itself during blackouts. Not the 
least arduous task performed by the under- 
graduate has been to serve as victims during 
practice air-raids, a role which they have 
accepted with invariable cheerfulness and often 
real histrionic ability. 

In short, whatever else the war may have 
brought, it has done much to cement already 
friendly relations between town and gown. As 





with the adult education program, 
defense activities, by throwing townspeople, 
faculty, and boys together in a co-operative 
enterprise, have bred a mutual respect and 
affection which will undoubtedly last for years 
to come. 


civilian 


Publicity Techniques at Andover 

This discussion thus far has concerned it- 
self with Andover’s policy and practice in the 
field of public relations. It now becomes 
necessary to examine the techniques developed 
at Phillips Academy to keep the public informed 
about what the school is doing. Here it should 
be said at the start that Andover has developed 
no high-powered publicity office; on the contrary, 
the work is done by several different individuals 
who keep in touch with one another in an in- 
formal way and who all see eye to eye on the 
matter of publicity. Their main purpose is to see 
to it that the general public gets accurate, well- 
presented stories about significant develop- 
ments at Andover, and, as a corollary, that 
cheap, sensational accounts of the school are 
kept out of the papers. Those at work on this 
problem are fortunate in having plenty to talk 
about, especially during recent years, and this 
fact has obviated the necessity of scaring up 
news. The work entails primarily the gathering 
of material on Andover developments, as they 
occur, the preparation of releases on these 
developments, and the dissemination of the 
stories to the proper publications through 
channels already prepared. 

Though several members of the Andover 
staff are engaged in public relations work, the 
Director of Public Relations has general super- 
vision over the whole field. It is undeniable 
that a good deal more could be accomplished 
were a full-time specialist to devote himself 
to this subject, but the experience of the past 
few years seems to demonstrate that at least 
the minimum amount of public relations work 
necessary to a successful policy can be carried 
on by a member of the Faculty who, without 
any specialized training, devotes part of his 
spare time to running the Andover publicity 
office. The word “office” in this connection is 
a euphemism, for the procedure followed by the 
Director has been to use the Alumni Office as a 
base, to borrow secretaries for whatever clerical 
work has to be done, and to make occasional 
raids on other members of the Faculty in time 
of crisis. At certain times, particularly Com- 
mencement, the demands of the position, when 
added to other duties, make the Director’s life 
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fairly hectic, but for the most part, with proper 
preliminary planning, the work can be handled 
comfortably on a part- -time basis. 

The publicity “office” at Andover consists 
of a large filing cabinet which contains almost 
all the department’s equipment. This includes, 
first, a card index of the undergraduates, . with 
a card for each boy containing his parents’ 
name and address, the local newspaper to which 
news about the boy should be sent, and the 
boy’s activities during his Andover career; 
second, an index of the undergraduates, arranged 
by home towns; third, a mailing list of news- 
papers and periodicals for general and special 
releases, with the name of the particular editor 
with whom personal contact has been estab- 
lished, if possible; and fourth, an index of 
past releases for reference, arranged topically. 
In addition the “office” is equipped with Editor 
and Publisher’s Year Book, in which are listed 
all the nation’s newspapers by state and town — 
an indispensable reference work. With this 
small amount of equipment and about one- 
eighth of a secretary, a start, at least, can be made 
in the dissemination of news about the school. 

With the exception of athletic publicity, 
which deserves special treatment, the type of 
releases sent out from Andover fall into two 
classes: first, the general release, covering some 
important event or development at the school, 
which is sent out to a fairly large mailing list; 
second, special releases concerning the achieve- 
ment of particular boys, which are sent out to 
the local papers in their home towns. Examples 
of the first type include stories about the open- 
ing of school, alumni meetings, important lec- 
tures and concerts, and commencement, as 
well as accounts of any new developments 
during the year. The second type of release 
is the more stereotyped business of informing 
the folks back home that Johnnie Jones won 
his letter, was awarded a prize, or was elected 
class president. These local releases are sent out 
spasmodically throughout the year, and one for 
each senior is sent out at commencement time. 

In general the releases are kept short, for 
the chances are that only one paragraph will 
be used, and it thus becomes doubly necessary 
to pack the story into the first paragraph. If 
general material about the school is sandwiched 
in between more specific statements, it will 
occasionally be used, but the papers want short, 
sharp, factual stories and are brutal to anything 
flowery. Most of the Andover releases are sent 
out by mail, but special stories, like the account 
of commencement, often have to be sent by 


wire. The importance of getting all material 
to the papers as far in advance as possible, how- 
ever, cannot be overemphasized. In the case 
of shorter items for the Boston papers, the 
telephone is used extensively, and this method 
probably achieves the best results when the 
shortness of the story makes it feasible. The 
AP representative in Lawrence is on the staff 
of one of the local papers, and thus sending 
news to that Lawrence paper means sending it 
to AP as well. By and large, however, the 
Andover experience has been that the AP is 
not interested in the average school story. It 
is only when something sensational happens, 
as when Andover boys pelted a cop with potatoes 
some ten years ago, that AP shows real interest. 
In connection with all releases the desirability 
of good accompanying photographs cannot be 
stressed too much. In many instances it is the 
photograph that sells the story, and though 
this practice runs into a little money, it more 
than makes up for the expense in the results 
obtained. 

When the present publicity organization was 
established at Andover a few years ago, the 
Director subscribed to a clipping bureau for one 
year. Every mention of Phillips Academy was 
clipped and mailed to him, and in addition he 
received gratis several clippings about the 
local high school’s all-girl band. The experience 
was an extremely valuable one for the Director, 
for he was able to check on the results obtained 
from material sent out to the papers. The 
service is expensive, however, and though a 
year’s contract is an excellent investment, it 
is doubtful if enough new information on the 
success of releases is obtained after that to 
warrant the expenditure. So much for the tech- 
nical workings of the Andover publicity “office.” 

The most successful way of obtaining good 
publicity is to establish cordial personal contact 
with the newspaper men who cover schools. 
The press, as the epithet “Fourth Estate” 
implies, has too often been considered an organi- 
zation of heartless cynics who love nothing 
better than a chance to violate the sanctity 
of the home and wash some _ unfortunate’s 
dirty linen in public. It is regrettably true 
that stories of disaster sell more papers than 
stories of success, but in most cases the reporter 
on the scene is merely carrying out an assign- 
ment, and one which may be extremely dis- 
tasteful to him. Andover has tried from the 
start to treat the press like human beings and 
has been rewarded with almost invariable co- 
operation in return. For example, a dinner for 
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the press is held before most of the major 
contests with Exeter, and every effort is made 
to assure reporters that they are welcome at 
Andover. For editors living at a greater distance, 
personal contact is more difficult, but a personal 
note of thanks for a story never does any harm. 
The chances of getting a story printed are 
greatly enhanced if the editor in charge knows 
the source of the material, and if the contact is 
a personal one, the work can be accomplished 
that much more efficiently. 

One result of personal contacts with the 
press is the opportunity to have feature stories 
written about the school. A feature writer who 
is a personal friend is much more willing to 
investigate a new development in secondary 
school education than is a perfect stranger. 
For example, an afternoon’s association with a 
distinguished feature writer who was doing 
an article on the Andover Summer Session 
resulted in his doing a second article on the 
Canadian exhibit at the Addison Gallery a 
few weeks later. While feature stories are more 
dificult to obtain, and sometimes cause em- 
barrassment when they are given, as they must 
be, to only one paper, they catch the public eye 
as does no other type of publicity and are worth 
every bit of effort it may take to secure them. 

The Addison Gallery handles its own pub- 
licity in an_ exceedingly efficient manner. 
Calendar notices are sent out to some thirty 
papers and periodicals well in advance of each 
exhibit, and more detailed accounts are 
distributed later. The members of the press 
are dealt with on a personal basis whenever 
possible, and many of them come to report 
the shows in person. Last year the Gallery 
arranged for a series of short radio programs 
over station WLAW in Lawrence in an effort 
to interest the public in art. Twice a week a 
five-minute talk was devoted to the explanation 
of some current exhibit, an item in the permanent 
collection, or some new trend in art. The Gallery 
has published a distinguished series of pamphlets 
on past exhibits, which are sold at the Gallery 
and which receive wide distribution when the 
show which they describe is loaned to another 
museum. Two of the Gallery’s exhibits — 
“Plan of a Painting” and “What is a Building?” 
— are at present being widely circulated among 
American colleges and museums, the first by 
the Museum of Modern Art in New York, the 
second by the American Federation of Arts in 
Washington. The experience of the Gallery is a 


good example of the fact that the more publicity 
you get the easier it is to get it. 





Athletic publicity is in a class by itself, 
and, generally speaking, is much easier to handle. 
Though the correlation between a successful 
athletic season and the number of applications 
for admission to the school may have been over- 
emphasized, legitimate athletic publicity should 
not be overlooked. A Director of Publicity 
has his hands pretty well tied in this field. He 
can get normal coverage of games, a few notes 
about the team, possibly one feature article a 
term. But beyond that it is up to the players. 
Last year’s undefeated Andover football team 
kept cropping up in the New York papers with 
almost no eftort on the school’s part. It is 
important, however, to see that sports writers 
get schedules as far in advance as possible, 
that pre-season surveys are sent out, and that 
team statistics are made readily available. 

A year ago, as a result of the resignation 
of the local reporter, the Director of Public 
Relations was made sports correspondent for 
one Boston and two New York papers. This 
gave the academy almost complete control of 
all sports news that went out to those papers 
and proved valuable also in establishing closer 
contact with their sports departments. With 
the task of reporting all the Andover contests 
to be done, the experiment was tried of organiz- 
ing an undergraduate press club, under the 
supervision of the Director, to serve the dual 
purpose of covering the games and giving 
journalistically minded undergraduates actual 
experience in newspaper work. The experiment 
was not a success. The undergraduates, though 
enthusiastic, lacked with one or two exceptions 
the accuracy necessary for good sports reporting; 
furthermore, according to their stories, Andover 
never lost a game; she had always had hard 
luck somewhere. As a result, the Director 
soon found that it was usually easier to do the 
job himself. One result of the experiment has 
been to force the Director to be thoroughly 
conversant with sports. 

The official school publication, which 
attempts to interpret Phillips Academy to its 
alumni and to the general public, is the quarterly 
Puitiies Buttetin. Though the magazine is 
primarily for the Alumni, and though one half 
of each issue is devoted ‘exclusively to alumni 
news, the last three editors have all attempted 
to make the publication of interest to the general 
public as well. The feature articles are usually 
concerned with topics the implications of which 
extend well beyond the Andover family. Dis- 
cussions of educational theory and practice, 
historical sketches of famous men connected 
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with the school, original contributions from 
visiting lecturers, as well as the usual descrip- 
tions of the school in action, fill its pages. The 
magazine has always been sent free of charge 
to every Andover alumnus and to the parents 
of every boy in school. More recently this 
mailing list has been extended to include not 
only those already acquainted with Phillips 
Academy, but also editors, reporters, and educa- 
tional leaders the country over —#in_ short, 
men who are in a position to help spread news 
of Andover. Just how much effect the BULLETIN 
has on the general public is, of course, impossible 
to estimate accurately. From time to time it 
is quoted in various publications, and the 
editors receive a small, though steady, stream 
of letters from a wide variety of people. 

On a much smaller scale the experiment 
has been tried of sending the PHILLIPIAN, 
the school undergraduate weekly, to a selected 
mailing list outside the school. The unpre- 
dictability of undergraduate publications has 
tempered the enthusiasm with which this ex- 
periment was started, however, and the list 
will probably not be expanded beyond a group 
of influential alumni who show copies of the 
paper to their friends. More important in this 
connection is a handsomely illustrated pam- 
phlet “On Andover Hill,” which, like similar 
pamphlets in other schools, serves as a more 
informal complement to the austere school 
catalogue and which has been widely dis- 
tributed among prospective students and friends 
of the school. 

Though this paragraph may sound as if 
the author of this article were after a raise, 
honesty compels him to admit that one of the 
school’s biggest assets in publicity matters is 
the Headmaster himself. Widely known as 
both author and speaker, and numbering among 
his friends many leading editors and publishers, 
he gets more effective publicity for the school 
than any other single agency. Newspapermen 
have made it clear that the Headmaster is 
“good copy” and that they want to be told 
whenever he opens his mouth. To quote another 
example, the parents of one boy explained to 
a member of the Faculty that they had sent their 
son to Andover because they had seen the 
Headmaster’s picture in the paper and thought 
that he had an “honest Christian face.” A 
striking example of the Headmaster’s success 
in this field was his recent article in the ATLANTIC 
MontTHLy on Andover at war. Certainly one 
of the reasons why he was asked to do the article 
was that the editor of the ArLantic knew him 


and his abilities well and could be sure of a 
distinguished article on the subject. In addition, 
a sizable group of the Faculty fill engagements 
as speakers all over the state, many of them 
speaking without recompense, and their activities 
bring the school before the public most 
effectively. 

Finally, mention must be made of the help 
received from the alumni. Space does not 
permit discussion of the Andover alumni or- 
ganization; suffice it to say that there are groups 
of Andover men all over the country, who are 
doing an indispensable job in spreading the 
Andover gospel. They are kept in touch with 
the school through the BuLLETIN and through 
annual dinners at which the Headmaster or 
some other officer of the school speaks. Many 
of them see to it that the speaker’s remarks at 
these dinners are given good notices in the local 
papers, and this service alone is of great 
assistance. In regions west of the Mississippi 
it is fair to say that the alumni are responsible 
for whatever publicity the school gets. 


Summary 


The question may well be asked, “What 
proof is there that a well-developed public 
relations program really benefits a secondary 
school?’’, and it is extremely difficult to find a 
convincing answer in a few words. In the first 
place the whole subject is as intangible as the 
whims and fancies of the American public. 
What may interest and win the approval of 
one man may draw scorn from the next. Then, 
too, there is no device that a secondary school 
has at its disposal for measuring accurately 
its impact on public opinion. As far as publicity 
itself is concerned, there is, of course, the tangible 
evidence of articles in newspapers and magazines, 
but the effect of these articles on the public 
is a matter for guesswork. Still, there is every 
reason to believe that good public relations will 
pay in the long run, and the Andover experience 
supports this statement. 

At the start there is the experience of other 
institutions to offer as proof. Experiment has 
definitely proved in the business world that a 
cut in the advertising budget is almost invariably 
followed by a corresponding drop in sales. It 
is hard to believe that the thousands of people 
engaged in advertising and public relations 
work all over the country would retain their 
positions unless they were earning their salt. To 
bring the matter nearer home, almost every 
college in the country and a good number of 
secondary schools have public relations depart- 
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ments, and they apparently justify their exis- 
tence even though the value of their work 
cannot be measured with a yardstick. 

Andover is made aware of its successful 
public relations program in countless varied, 


and often seemingly trivial, ways. The Direc- 
tor of Admissions sees this at first hand when he 
learns that a boy is applying because his father 
has heard a member of the Faculty lecture, 
because his mother has listened to an organ 
recital by the Director of Music, because he 
has read about the football team, or because 
the whole family like the Headmaster’s face. 
The mere fact of keeping the school’s name before 
the public eye can yield dividends when Mama 
starts off on a trip to pick a school for the 
son and heir. The same thing applies when it 
comes to the matter of raising money for the 
school. Complete strangers may have been 
pleased with some recent achievement, some 
member of the school community may have a 
friend, a neighbor may have enjoyed the adult 
education program, or someone already ac- 
quainted with the school may have had his 





interest quickened. There is often no rhyme 
or reason behind the results obtained, but 
judged on a purely empirical basis, there 
can be no doubt of the value of the work. In 
addition to the immediate material benefits, 
good public relations may well make the 
difference between a school’s success and failure in 
the exacting years that lie ahead—a point already 
emphasized at the beginning of this article. 

Above and beyond these purely material 
benefits, a good public relations program can 
add greatly to the satisfaction of all concerned 
with the institution, can do much to strengthen 
morale and sense of purpose. To the already 
rewarding task of working with youth can be 
added the knowledge that the school is justify- 
ing its existence to age as well, that it is utilizing 
its every resource in serving, not one select 
group, but a part of the nation as a whole. 
Andover has always been proud of its oppor- 
tunity to be of service to America, and what 
contributions Phillips Academy has been able 
to make to the American public will ever be 
a source of satisfaction to all her friends. 





NOTES ON PRE-INDUCTION TRAINING 
Army, Navy, Air Forces 


The editors of the Buttetin plan to present in each issue the latest available information from the Pre-induc- 


tion Training Section, Division of Civilian Personnel, Services of Supply, of the War Department. 


The following 


remarks are based on a meeting on pre-induction training held at the University of Pennsylvania on November 13th. 


At a symposium on “Education and Man- 
power” held at the University of Pennsylvania 
last month Dr. Donald Tewksbury, Assistant 
Chief of the Pre-induction Training Section, ex- 
plained the function of his department as fol- 
lows: ‘““The section was established for the pur- 
pose of expressing to civilian schools the needs 
of the War Department.” The ways in which 
the schools and colleges meet these needs is en- 
tirely voluntary. There are critical shortages 
in more than six hundred specialized occupa- 
tions in the Army. The Pre-induction Training 
Section has studied these occupations, their 
official requirements, and the technical and field 
manuals used for training by the Army. As a 
result of this study they have thus far issued 
manuals in five fields. These are now available 
to schools. (!) 

Before the United States went to war less 
than ten percent of the boys in high school 
were studying physics; the percentage studying 


mathematics was not much higher. Dr. Morris 
Meister, Secondary School Specialist of the Pre- 
induction Training Section, in outlining the 
plan stressed first of all the necessity for second- 
ary schools to emphasize the study of mathe- 
matics and physics. He urged them to make 
careful selection of those boys who should be- 
cause of their ability be able to put their time 
to good use in this way. The Office of Educa- 
tion has recommended a new approach to the 
study of science which places the emphasis on 
specific army problems, so that what has been 
learned may be immediately useful to the Army. 
The study of the six hundred specialized fields 
has revealed that the greatest urgency lies in 
training in mechanics, electricity and radio. 
Three progressive levels of instruction have 
been recommended. The first, called the foun- 
dational level, includes Fundamentals of Elec- 
tricity, Fundamentals of Machines, and Funda- 
mentals of Shopwork. \n planning these manuals 


(1) Manuals are for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., price ten cents. 
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the Pre-induction Training Section has organized 
each as a one-semester unit in a form suited to 
the special purposes of the secondary school. 
Each item in the manuals is specifically related 
to a group of army jobs. Demonstrations and 
laboratory exercises are described and teaching 
aids including visual aids and bibliography are 
listed. Recently the Office of Education and 
representatives of the War Department con- 
sulted a large group of text book publishers who 
have promised to issue by this coming February 
at least one text in each of the recommended 
fields. These texts will be based on outlines 
furnished by the Office of Education and the 
Pre-induction Training Section. 

The second level, called the /eve/ of beginning 
specialization, includes instruction in two of the 
most critical shortages, Fundamentals of Radio 
and Fundamentals of Automotive Mechanics. 
These are both full year courses. The third 
level, the /evel of specialization, is intended to 
furnish boys with a considerable degree of opera- 
tional skill. Manuals in a great variety of skills 
will be available. Those already issued are 
Code Practice and Touch Typing, Radio Main- 
tenance and Repair, and Automobile Mechanics. 
Men trained in clerical and commercial skills 
are also needed by the Army but in less great 
numbers than the others mentioned. 

No specifications are given for the inclusion 
of these courses in the curriculum, but it is sug- 
gested that a minimum of one period a day be 
devoted by each boy in his last two years of 
school to pre-induction courses. For boys who 
will start their last semester of school in Febru- 
ary two hours each day of such courses are 
recommended. It is further suggested that 
where equipment and personnel are available 
Code Practice and Touch Typing and/or Radio 
Maintenance and Repair be given to boys in 
their last year instead of Fundamentals of Radio 
or Fundamentals of Automotive Mechanics.() 


Victory Certificates 

On the successful completion of pre-induc- 
tion courses students will be awarded Victory 
Certificates. The certificate will be taken by 
the boy after his induction into the Army to his 
Reception Center, and it will constitute one 
piece of evidence used by the Army in deter- 
mining his initial assignment. These certificates 
may be obtained by headmasters from the Office 
of Education “after pre-induction classes are 
started and upon certification of enrollment in 


these classes.” Not previously announced are 
the examinations which the Army plans for use 
in the secondary schools. Aptitude tests are 
now being investigated, and the Pre-induction 
Training Section hopes to make recommenda- 
tions for tests to assist the schools in proper 
classification of boys in pre-induction courses. 


The Army Air Force 


Speaking for the U. S. Army Air Force, 
Major Francis Parkman said that the Air Force 
needs are the same as those of the ground forces 
p/us instruction in pre-flight aeronautics, which 
he pointed out is the same for both Army 
and Navy fliers. He emphasized the need of 
sound instruction in physics and mathematics, 
and with reference to the selection of students 
for pre-flight courses recommended the 4eronau- 
tics Aptitude Test which is available from the 
Office of Education. No special outlines have 
been prepared by the Air Force for pre-flight 
courses, but the texts which are available are 
considered adequate. No certificate such as the 
Victory Certificate is available or planned. 
“Emphasis,” Major Parkman said, “must be 
placed not on passing but on mastery of the 
subject.” 


The Navy 


Five basic secondary school subjects are 
stressed by the Navy: (1) mathematics through 
logarithms, (2) American history, (3) physics 
and general sciences, (4) English, and (5) physi- 
cal education. Lt. Commander Ralph W. Sent- 
man of the Bureau of Naval Personnel, empha- 
sized especially the importance of accurate ex- 
pression and interpretation of English, pointing 
out that the giving and receiving of orders with 
precision is essential. American history should 
be stressed, he said, for its use as “patriotic 
indoctrination.” 

The Navy has instituted at its various bases 
a War Education Program for men in the service 
in their free hours. Courses are being given in 
mathematics, blueprint reading and various 
laboratory sciences. Arrangements are being 
made to permit these courses to count for high 
school credit for boys who join the service before 
completing the requirements for graduation. 

Lt. Commander Sentman urged the schools 
not to teach navigation. There are a number of 
different types of navigation and boys who have 
learned methods not used by the Navy have 
been distinctly handicapped. They have had 


(') For a more complete statement of the distribution of courses cf. Bul. Nat’l. Ass’n. Secondary School Principals, Oct. 1942, p. 71. 
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difficulty ‘ 
to learn the Navy’s methods. 
always useful, he said, and shopwork constitutes 
valuable training for the Navy. 


‘unlearning” before they could begin 
Morse code is 


* * * * * * * 


Under Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson 
in a note printed in the pre-induction training 
manuals writes, “The establishment of pre- 


induction training in civilian schools is an his- 
toric event. The prospect of effective col- 
laboration between the educational and armed 
forces of the Nation is a healthy symbol of a 
vigilant democracy in action.’ 


— J. Russet Lynes, 
The Shipley School, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 





THE RIGOR OF PRIVATE SCHOOL LIFE 
By Frederick J. V. Hancox 


Excerpts from an Editorial published in the Spring, 1942, Issue of The Lawrentian, 
The Lawrenceville School 


The war is forcing us to evaluate anew the 
institutions that have grown up in the long years 
of peace. And this is an excellent procedure 
for us all. If our ideas and the practices and 
organizations that are the expression of them 
are of essential merit in the building and defend- 
ing of our way of life, they should be retained 
and whole-heartedly supported. If not, they had 
better be dropped at once or radically modified, 
to meet the terribly important needs of the time. 

As parents and educators and pupils submit 
the private boarding school to this salutary 
evaluation, some misconceptions rise to the 
surface and expose themselves to refutation. 
One of the mistaken ideas about the independent 
schools sometimes held by the general public 
is that they are likely to permit, if not actually 
induce, softness in their pupils, inability to meet 
hard conditions successfully. Such a charge 
surprises those who are most familiar with the 
private boarding school because it is so clearly 
incorrect. 





The war has intensified the independence 
and rigor of private school life. In most of our 


schools servant-assistance has been largely 
dropped, and the boys themselves look after 
such matters as care of rooms, waiting on table, 
and such other work as is within their power. 
Well-organized plans are being made for the 
utilization of the long summer vacation in work 
on farms and in machine shops, and in other 
forms of productive activity. 





Interscholastic athletics are being in large 
part maintained, because of our belief in their 
value; but in addition a further program of 
toughening and hardening body -building is being 
generally adopted. 


All this of course means that a boy’s time 
and energy are being used more completely 
and intensively than ever before. And along 
with this, as reports from most private schools 
indicate, there has come a new earnestness and 
sense of responsibility, in other words the kind 
of patriotism that emphasizes, not flag-waving, 
desirable as that may sometimes be, but hard 
work and devotion to duty. 
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MEDICAL RECORD CARD 


GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS 





The purpose of collecting the data tabulated on the reverse side of this sheet 
is to determine, from the analysis of sufficient material, the numerical incidence 
of symptoms and signs of endocrine disturbance in children of school age and their 
possible correlation with personality problems. Furthermore, now and again a boy 
or girl may be found whom treatment might help. In that event, a specialist near 
the school will be suggested. 


At the approximate date of the examination the school is asked to note any 
peculiarities or outstanding characteristics of the pupils as listed in 8, 9, and 
10, 11, and 12. 


The family history may be very important, but inquiry concerning familial 
disease need not be carried beyond parents, brothers, sisters, grandparents, aunts, 
uncles, and cousins. If Dr. Lawrence finds anything out of the ordinary in a boy 
or girl the school can make a blank for the parents and ask them to fill it out and 
forward it to Dr. Charles Lawrence, 520 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Any pupil showing an abnormality on the first examination should be re-examined 
in that respect at least every four months. Otherwise, two examinations a school 
year should suffice, unless a definite change in growth, nutrition, behaviour, or 
scholastic prowess develops. Any marked changes should be reported to Dr. Lawrence. 


The data sheet for pupils should be sent to Dr. Lawrence at the end of each 
year. He will transfer that information to his master sheets and return the forms 
to the schools. He needs the sheets just once a year; but if a school thinks any- 
thing about a certain pupil is particularly unusual, the facts should be sent to 
Dr. Lawrence who can then suggest the name of a nearby specialist. 


SUGGESTIONS TO EXAMINERS: It is essential that terms used to describe data 
be identical in all records. Please use terms listed below for each numbered head— 
ing. Each heading should be re-—checked whenever medical examinations are repeated, 
and date supplied. The symbol preceding the descriptive term may be entered on 
the record in place of the term it precedes on this page. 


1. Pupil seated on bench placed against wall. Pupil's back and occiput in contact 
with wall. Measure along wall from top of bench to bottom of small board touch- 
ing vertex and wall, and lying horizontally. 


2. All weights should be taken nude. 

3. S — symmetrical. T -— obesity prominent in trunk. E — obesity of extremities. 

4. N — normal. A.B. — abnormal for sex. M — masculine. F — feminine. V — vigorous. 

5. P-— present. A — absent. S — slight. M — moderate. X — severe. F — face only. 

6. Males: N — normal for age. S — small for age. P — precocious. T.S. — both testes 
in scrotum. R.U. — right testis undescended. L.U. — left testis undescended. 

7. State length of cycle and duration of flow. 

8. S —- sociable. U — unsociable. Q —- quiet. SN -— sensitive. I — impulsive. 

9. L-=— leader. F —- friendly. R-—- reserved. U — unco-operative. 

10. E —- excess amount. A — average. E.T. -— easily tired. L — listless. 

ll. P — definitely popular. L — generally well-liked. U — unpopular. 

12. B-— better than average. A — average. S — slow. 


13. P-— parent had it. G.P. — grandparent. S — brother or sister. UA — uncle or 
aunt. C — cousin. 
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THE MEDICAL RECORD CARD* 


By Charles H. Lawrence, M.D. 


In the fall of 1940 I presented in Boston, 
before the Elementary Schools Section of the 
Secondary Education Board, a paper on the 
possible importance of endocrine disturbances 
as factors in producing personality defects in 
boys and girls of school age, and called attention 
to the desirability of recognizing and treating 
such disturbances before they, and the personality 
defects, had become fixed. I also emphasized 
the desirability of making a survey of a large 
number of schools, in order to determine the 
numerical importance of these disturbances. 

During the discussion of the paper it was 
voted that an attempt be made to accomplish 
such a survey, and the record form which appears 
herewith has been prepared for that purpose. It 
seemed obvious that, if the survey were to be 
successful, it must not make too great a demand 
on the time of the examiner, nor add significantly 
to the expense of the usual medical examination. 
To that end the data requested have been re- 
stricted to those that could be obtained by 
simple measurements, questions, and observa- 
tions, and that could be charted easily and 
rapidly by means of symbols. Further develop- 
ment of the information thus obtained can be 
undertaken later. 

Even simple facts, if collected in sufficient 
volume, will serve to show the significance of 
possible endocrine disturbance in the popula- 
tion of secondary schools, and would furnish a 
basis for further more elaborate investigation, 
if it proved desirable. The great importance of 
the data will lie in the fact that they will be 
uniform, and thus susceptible to statistical 
analysis; and that they will, it is hoped, furnish 
a numerical volume sufficient to eliminate errors 
inherent in the interpretation of insufficient 
data. They will also serve to call each examiner’s 
attention to personal characteristics which are 
often overlooked in routine examinations, and 
to furnish a basis for consultation, without cost, 
to any school desiring an opinion on the findings 
in any individual pupil. 

The record form is so simple that little 
explanation is necessary. It comprises a few 


measurements and observations to be entered 
at each routine examination of the pupil, with 
the date of each examination, and the pupil’s 
age on that date. At the end of each school 
year the record forms are to be sent to me for 
analysis, and returned by me to the school before 
the beginning of the following year, so that a 
continuous record of each individual’s progress 
and development over a period of years may be 
kept. In this way, the significance and implica- 
tion of the data can be determined. If, in 
individual instances, the findings demand imme- 
diate consideration, the individual record can 
be sent to me forthwith, and I will give it prompt 
consideration and return it with my opinion to 
the school. There will, of course, be no cost 
for this service. 


Little comment on the record form seems 
necessary. The data requested are simple and 
add little to the labor involved in any complete 
physical examination. Certain data, particularly 
numbers 8 to 12 inclusive, can probably be 
best furnished by the head of the school after 
consultation with the pupil’s teachers, coaches, 
classmates. The general instructions, on the 
back of the record form, furnish, I think, all 
the information necessary for the use of the 
record, and I only wish to emphasize the neces- 
sity of using only the symbols listed in those 
instructions, in order that analysis of the data 
obtained may be possible. 


So far as I know, there exist no data com- 
parable to those which these record forms will 
furnish, if the schools represented co-operate 
wholeheartedly. Volume of data is_ of 
fundamental importance, if significant results 
are to be obtained. Such data, concerning 
“normal” children can be collected only in 
American schools. They cannot be collected 
in hospitals, nor in institutions for the care of 
the handicapped, nor in any land but ours. 
The information which they would furnish 
would be of enormous value to teacher, child, 
and physician. I am confident that the schools 
will not refuse this privilege and obligation. 


*A total of 2,195 copies of the Medical Record Card were ordered by member schools last summer. 
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WHAT THE MEMBER SCHOOLS ARE DOING 
Editor, Cuartes R. Morris, Milton Academy 
KEEP IN ToucH WITH your ALUMNI 


Here is a paragraph from a PeppiE ScHOOL 
publication: 


“We are planning to help national morale by keep- 
ing in touch with our Alumni in Service. For the boy 
abroad or in the camp, the visit of the mailman is the 
highlight of the day. Our Alumni Secretary and our 
school Press Club will collaborate in sending each month 
a mimeographed letter to our old boys who have enlisted. 
Letters we have received from some of them indicate 
how welcome news from the School will be.” 





NOTICE 

THE INDEPENDENT ScHoOL BULLETIN 
is now being sent to a number of schools 
not members of the Secondary Education 
Board. We solicit from these schools infor- 
mation about their activities. We want to 
include them in our news column. Please 
put the Secondary Board on your mailing 
lists. 











BERKSHIRE ENROLLS FLyinc CADETS 


In what is believed to be the first move of 
this character among independent schools, BERK- 
SHIRE, in November, received twenty Army 
Air Corps cadets, who will be given the instruc- 
tion of the Civilian Pilot Training Corps. The 
cadets will live at the school, eat at the school, 
and much of the instruction will be provided by 
BERKSHIRE masters. 

Mr. Stevens, BERKSHIRE master, 1s co- 
ordinator of this training program. Physics, 
Mathematics, and Navigation will be taught 
by BeERKSHIRE masters, and eventually more 
instruction will be given by them. In the belief 
that the independent schools of the country 
must become more immediately useful to the 
war effort if they are to survive, Mr. Keep, 
headmaster of BERKSHIRE, has worked out this 
program with the government. 

Dr. Charles S. Tippetts, headmaster of 
MERCERSBURG, writes us that a Marine detach- 
ment established itself at his school during 
November. “A Lieutenant of the Marine 
Corps is in charge and has two assistants, so 
the detachment now numbers twenty-three. 
We are expecting twenty more in January, so 
that by the middle of January we shall have 
forty here altogether.” We shall supply a fuller 
account, in our February issue, of this Marine 
training course at MERCERSBURG. 


THe War Errort or INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 


What schools might do in the war effort was 
the subject of the fall meeting of the Independent 
School Association of Boston, held the evening 
of November 18, 1942, at the Winsor’ School. 
Mr. Caswell of the Dexter School, the President, 
first introduced Roger Preston, Treasurer of S. S. 
Pierce and Company, who spoke of the interest 
he hoped the United War Fund might have in 
the life of the schools. 


The next speaker, Dr. Roswell Gallagher, 
in telling of the physical fitness work at Andover, 
made the point that not everybody should have 
the same program — some did not need it and 
some were physically unable to undertake it. 
His second point was that tests should be given 
to show whether or not a program was effective. 
Dr. Gallagher described some of his findings in 
checking boys the last few years, particularly 


in reference to the group at the Academy this 
summer. 


Halsey Gulick, the Headmaster of Proctor 
Academy, briefly cited various ways in which 
that school was helping in war work. Some 
boys watched the temperature of various rooms, 
others were light boys, and some helped nearby 
farmers. The school shops were used as training 
centers for the men of the town in the evening, 
the boys and faculty unloaded a coal car, and 
the whole school was careful not to waste food. 
In these and other ways the boys were acquiring 
not only a community spirit but also the sense 
that they were actually contributing to the 
country’s effort in the war. 


Professor Charles Stratton of Boston Univer- 
sity and the Browne and Nichols School told 
of the definite pre-aviation courses that were 
given in the school’s summer session. In 
addition, there were the conditioning exercises. 
Further, Professor Stratton cautioned against 
applying the theory that various subjects should 
be dropped as non-essential. He preferred to 
adapt the content of the subjects to the training 
for war. Even such a homely matter as spelling, 
he said, had its place since, after all, many 
reports had to be written. 


Frederick Weed of St. Mark’s told of the 
summer work there and of how the boys had 
helped many of the nearby farmers. Both the 
boys and the farmers, Mr. Weed was sure, got a 
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new understanding of each other. 
also took care of the school and had courses 
in automobile engines and classes in science 


The boys 


and shop work. 
was attempted. 


Little straight academic work 


In the discussion period, Eugene Smith of 
the Beaver Country Day School made the point 
that, particularly in the lower grades, children 
should find at school a sense of security that 
would help to make up for the lack of it in their 
own homes resulting from a father’s absence or 
the preoccupation of both parents in war work. 
Mr. Smith emphasized, too, the urgent need of 
careful and painstaking work done without 
waste of time or material. Harrison Davis of 
Derby Academy spoke for the middle grades and 
urged that caution be exercised in revamping 
the courses. He heartily agreed with Professor 
Stratton that the present framework offered 
many and real opportunities. Then Charles 
Hackett and two masters from St. Mark’s told 
of the discussions being held at St. Mark’s as to 
how much straight military drill to have, whether 
or not to drop certain classes in favor of definite 
war courses, and whether or not to endeavor to 
accelerate the academic program in order to 
get boys into college sooner. One mother re- 
marked that she hoped that the cultural courses 
would not be dropped, that after all peace would 
some day come with a world to live in. Mr. 
Smith mentioned that at a meeting of the Head- 
masters’ Association—held some time ago—no 
one was in favor of acceleration. Yet the making 
up of deficiencies or acceleration or both, com- 
bined with definite war training courses, plus 
definite physical fitness programs, seems, never- 
theless, to be what the summer will hold for 
many boys. 


There was some discussion of summer camps 
and what they might do. Some directors 
thought the children should help the nearby 
farmers. Others said that often there was no 
handy farm. Clarence Allen of Rivers sounded 
a note of realism in advising that before boys 
or girls were sent on their way rejoicing to farms 
the living conditions should be investigated. He 
was inclined to advocate a camp’s raising 
vegetables as a contribution. 

The meeting was well attended. Both 
parents and teachers were interested, since all 
the speakers talked specifically of the various 
problems with which i had dealt. 


— Hart FEssEeNnDEN, 
The Fessenden School. 


Fatt HARVESTING 


Many independent school students found 
themselves harvesting apples, digging potatoes, 
or husking corn this fall, as school after school 
responded to the urgent appeal of nearby farmers 
for help. Since many of the news accounts 
describe, also, the machinery set up by the 
school to handle these appeals, some of these 
articles will be reprinted in part. 


EXETER responded to an appeal of the 
Rockingham County Farm Bureau with more 
than 150 volunteer harvesters of potato and 
apple crops. Permission was granted for a 
number of these workers, in good standing, to 
be absent from classes. Here is a brief account 


from the October Phillips Exeter Bulletin: 


“As this is written, one week after the beginning 
of school, some thirty-three boys are employed picking 
apples at the Elton orchards in Hampton Falls. Work 
began on Thursday morning at 7 A.M., the day after 
Registration. The boys are paid at the regular rates, 
averaging about $5.00 a day, are transported from the 
school to the orchard in a group, and returned to their 
dormitories in the late afternoon. Insurance against 
injury is provided by employers’ liability insurance. 
Lunches are furnished by the school. The period of 
absence from classes is not expected to be more than 
one week for any individual, and for this the approval 
of the parents has been sought.” 


At SHapy SIDE students under the direction 
of masters participated in harvesting crops 
on the nearby Fox Chapel and Gibsonia districts. 
At WEstTowN groups are helping to pick apples, 
and at Pomrret farmers are being helped by 
students. 


Just as last year, Horcukiss volunteers are 
aiding the local farmers in the harvesting of 
apples. The boys are working on two nearby 
orchards. 


“The owner of one of these orchards, Mr. Theodore 
Gold, was a member of the class of 1920 at Hotchkiss; his 
family has lived on this same farm for 200 years. Last 
year a small group of boys picked apples at Mr. Gold’s 
orchard regularly for about a month. Members of the 
Upper-Middle class worked there Monday. Last year 
the Hotchkiss contingent picked about one thousand 
bushels of apples out of approximately two thousand 
gross harvest for Mr. Gold 


“Most of the boys, however, helped harvest the 
apple crop at the Avalon Orchards owned by Mr. Curtis 
of the Philadelphia publishing firm. This orchard, the 
second largest in the country, supplied work for the 
Hotchkiss ane both this year and last. Last year out 
of an approximate gross harvest of 40,000 bushels, 
Hotchkiss boys picked about 4,000. The earnings, ten 
cents a bushel, will probably go to some fund this year 
because, although the earnings per boy would not be 
very much when divided among the whole school, the 
total earnings will be enough either to buy something 
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for the school or to donate to some fund such as the 


USO or the AER.”’ 


This clipping will describe how the farm labor 
problem is being handled at Peppie: 


“Following the initial attempt on Wednesday, 
October 7, to secure students for auxiliary farm help 
in the harvesting of crops, a more regular schedule of 
afternoon labor opportunities is now being offered to 
Peddie boys on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

“In response to calls made by neighborhood farmers, 
the first group of boys to help on farms this fall journeyed 
on October 7 to a farm near Cranbury, where apple 
picking was the work assigned to them. Transportation 
for the ten students was provided by the farmers them- 
selves, who paid each boy $1.60 for his afternoon’s 
work of four hours. 

“Since the shortage of farm labor is now so acute, 
the following Saturday and Wednesday afternoons saw 
larger numbers of Peddie boys reporting for duty on 
various nearby farms, with work ready for as many as 
went out. The principal tasks confronting the boys at 
present are picking apples, husking corn, and clearing 
corn fields. 

“Records of each student’s accomplishment in this 
respect are being kept, and in the near future a student 
supervisor is to be chosen from the high-ranking boys 
of the group, who will be in charge of the others and will 
receive an increase in pay.” 





SuMMER Work Projects 


A rash of reports containing information 
about student summer activities has blossomed 
across the front pages of many school pub- 
lications. If this report, therefore, appears 
loaded with figures it is because many of these 
reports are loaded with figures. 

At Mitton 133 boys were “questionnaired.” 
Out of this number, 113 worked last summer; 
39 were farmers, 17 had jobs directly aiding the 
war effort, and 59 had jobs indirectly aiding the 
war effort. One boy identified his job as 
cemetery work. He failed to specify whether 
or not he was one of those directly aiding the 
war effort. 

At Hiit, out of 241 boys who were given 
questionnaires, 193 reported having been en- 
gaged in summer work. Last spring a campaign 
was put on by the school to secure the active 


co-operation of the parents in a summer work 
plan. 


At McDonocu the cadets repaired the 
school property during the summer: 


“A visitor to the school during the summer would 
have seen various groups of boys at construction and 
repair jobs. Throughout the summer the group accom- 
plished such work as building a mile of post and rail 
fence, a stallion pen, anda pony ring. They also repaired 
the meadow fences. 

“Aside from their fence work, the boys did a com- 
mendable job of repainting the granary, stone work, 





grading, rebuilding part of the concrete wall, and opening 
the drainage ditches of the old slaughter house. 

“The painting of the dormitory equipment was 
assigned to the boys along with other inside painting. 
A saw mill was operated and produced 12,000 board 
feet of lumber. Toward the end of the summer the 
boys removed the asbestos shingles from the riding hall, 
put nine of the tennis courts in playing shape, and grassed 
the remainder for Lower School activities.” 


Mr. James Walker, principal of Westrown 
reports: 


“A great many institutions have gone in for work 
programs of one sort or another, but we entered upon a 
gardening experiment this summer which has netted us 
eight and one-half tons of frozen fruit and vegetables 
plus 567 gallons of canned tomatoes toward the winter’s 
supply. Under the direction of Thomas Shipley Brown, 
head of the Latin Department, twelve boys and girls 
worked in the gardens and on the food preservation 
project. At the end of six weeks the first group departed 
and a new contingent cameon. The students contributed 
their labor and we supplied maintenance. We are very 
proud of the contribution which they made to the school 
as well as to the nation’s supply of food.” 


In contrast to Hitt and Mitton few of the 
St. AtBan’s boys reporting did manual labor; 
26 stayed in or near Washington, working on 
government jobs of a “‘very confidential nature.” 

Both SHapy Sipe and BerksuireE likewise 
reported fully on summer work activity. 

A comprehensive survey of a complete 
project is found in the Peddie Chronicle. In 
conclusion, let me repeat it: 


Farm Project Alps 1n War Errorr 
By Donald W. Rich, Jr, ’32 
Chairman of the War Service Committee 


Last April and May the farmers of New Jersey 
feared there would be an acute shortage of farm 
labor to cultivate and harvest crops. This was based 
on the fact that many seasonal helpers had been 
removed from the rural areas by the draft and defense 
jobs, and that there would be fewer migratory workers 
coming north as the summer progressed. To relieve 
the situation the Farm Placement Division of the United 
States Employment Service made contact with various 
secondary schools to secure students for farm labor. 

Dr. Wilbour E. Saunders (headmaster) had 
appointed a War Service Advisory Committee whose 
function was not only to assist boys in planning their 
future in connection with military service, but also to 
see that the School as an institution did its part in the 
war effort. As a result of a series of conferences with 
local farmers, the United States Employment Service 
and other preparatory schools, Peddie decided to in- 
augurate a Farm Project. The project was designed 
not only to help relieve the great need for farm labor, 
but also to allow urban boys to see the conditions under 
which farming is conducted, to allow boys to have the 
experience of earning and living on their own money, 
and finally, to give those participating a chance to build 
themselves up physically in healthful surroundings. The 
School agreed to have one of its masters, William H. 
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Hawley of the English Department and a member of 
the War Service Advisory Committee, take direct charge 
and supervision of the enterprise. The School also 
turned over one dormitory, Avery House, to the project 
and arranged to allow the boys to use the campus and 
its facilities. 

The project was a co-operative enterprise between 
Peddie, the local farmers and the Farm Placement 
Division of the United States Employment Service. An 
advisory committee, appointed to assist Mr. Hawley, 
was in a large measure responsible for the successful 
outcome. Composing the committee were Walter C. 
Black (Peddie ’86) — Treasurer, Peddie Board of Cor- 
earree local farmer; R. W. Dilatush (Peddie ’25) — 

resident, Tri-County Co-op. Auction Market; Monte 
F. Norcross (Peddie ’14) — farmer; William M. Mielcke 
— Tri-County Auction Manager; Ansley McLean — 
Mercer County Agricultural Agent; Conrad Johnson — 
Representative, Farm Placement Division of U. S. 
Employment Service; Charles F. Kingsland — Tri- 
County Egg and Poultry Auction Manager. 

Two sections of the Farm Project were run, the first 
from June 1 to 20. This group was experimental and 
numbered only six boys, all of them Peddie students. 
They assisted mainly in strawberry picking and the 
thinning of orchards. Much credit for the success of 
the second project and the foundation upon which the 
School can build in the future is due to this group, as 
they convinced the farmers that student labor could 
fill the gap. The second period opened July 8 and lasted 
until August 29. Fifteen boys participated, and did all 
types of farm work. Over half of them got steady 
positions the second week with one farmer and were his 
only help during the entire season. Their reputation 
became so good that several agriculturists were heard 
to comment that they were the best farm labor available. 
The second group included many who had been attracted 
by a feature story in the New York Times. The boys 
not only did potato picking and cultivating on truck 
farms, but also learned how to handle farm machinery, 
as well as to grade and sort potatoes and other produce. 

The second project included many who were only 
14 and 15. This proved to the farmers that, in case of 
a lower draft age, smaller and younger boys could be 
as valuable as the older boys. 

The total earned for the summer was over $1,000. 
In a few cases boys completely earned their expenses. 
Regardless of financial considerations, all felt that they 
had had a worth-while experience and that they had 
been of some direct value in the war effort. 

The ordinary or routine day of the boys started about 
5:30 or 6:00 A.M. Breakfast was a co-operative meal, 
with the boys helping Mr. and Mrs. Hawley prepare it 
in the Avery House kitchen. Lunch was eaten in the 
Peddie dining room, with a rest period of an hour 
afterwards during the heat of the day. In the evenings 
the group returned between 7 and 8 o’clock and ate a 
meal in the Avery kitchen that was prepared by Peddie. 
Needless to say, little physical recreation or evening 
activity was necessary, as most of the group found 
that nine or ten hours of sleep was a necessity. 

The project was closed with a dinner on Friday, 
August 28, at which several local farmers who had 
employed the boys were present and spoke very highly 
of the work done, as did the Advisory Committee 
members who were present. A letter was read from 
W. H. Allen, Secretary of Agriculture for New Jersey, 


also one from Dr. W. H. Martin, Dean of The Agri- 
cultural School at Rutgers University. The communica- 
tions stated that they had heard excellent reports of 
the enterprise and hoped that it would be continued. 

Another phase of the undertaking worth mentioning 
was the placing of three boys on a farm near Hights- 
town which was owned and operated by last year’s 
captain of the baseball team, Bob DeBaun, and his 
father. These boys lived and worked at the farm from 
June 1 to September 1. It is expected that next summer 
many more boys will have opportunities to be placed 
directly on farms, although the need will still exist for a 
school such as Peddie to house and supervise a large 
group of boys who may be employed by nearby farmers. 

The School, as well as the farmers, have felt grateful 
to Mr. Hawley and to his two groups because they have 
definitely proved the value of student labor. The under- 
taking has also shown to boys the way to spend a useful 
and profitable summer (both physically and financially), 
and to be of genuine service in the war effort. 





ScHOOLS AND Camps 


Schools close to camps and forts are in- 
vestigating ways and means of making them- 
selves useful. One Sunday in May Groron 
ScHOOL entertained a group of convalescent 
soldiers from the Lovell General Hospital at 
Fort Devens, with a picnic under the apple 
trees on the lawn. After a collation there were 
various informal sports, and the boys guided 
their visitors on inspection trips of the buildings 
and to the river. Groron, also, has contributed 
four instructors to the educational program of 
the Ayer USO club; the four are Robert Moss, 
F. P. Nash, Jr., Clarence Ebert, and Ernest 
Lowenberg. Another school, Sr. Louis 
Country Day Scuoot, has entertained the 
Army Glee Club from nearby Scott Field. 
During the summer, SHApy Hitt Scuoo.n, 
Cambridge, Mass., made their grounds on the 
Charles River available for picnics for soldiers 
and sailors. 





Mr. Rotre or THE HI. 


The “Poets and Teachers” series of prose 
portraits planned for subsequent issues of The 
Atlantic Monthly include two portraits of in- 
dependent school teachers: “Dr. Rolfe of Hii 
ScHooL,” by Edmund Wilson; and “Boyden of 
DEERFIELD,” by Lewis Perry. In anticipation 
of the portrait of Dr. Rolfe may I repeat this 
paragraph from “The Report of the Head- 
master,” THe Hitt Scuoot, 1941-42. 

“The death of Mr. Rolfe in early June leaves a deep 

ap in School life which no other man can fill. Mrs. 
Vendell and I were so close to him in his later years 


that we somehow or other cannot realize that he is no 
longer with us. Throughout the years at The Hill, 


he meant so much to us in ways that neither of us can 
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express. So many of our good times were centered about 
him, and on our alumni trips he was the perfect com- 
panion, creating so much fun out of every situation. 
Wherever he went, he made a distinct impression on 
everyone with his ever-ready humor and understanding. 
Both Mrs. Wendell and I feel that every year he spent 
with us at The Hill brought us increased affection for 
him, as well as a deepening of our friendship, which 
we shall always regard as one of our most cherished 
possessions.” 





Press CLuss 


To supplement Mr. Allis’s article on 
“Andover and Public Relations”* the editor 
of this column is including two other accounts 
of “Press Club” activities. The Press Club at 
PeppiE sends reports of school activities to 
newspapers in nearby cities and states. Twenty- 
one boys have enrolled to help with this work. 

The following summary of Press Club 
activities at Hitt appears in “The Report of 
the Headmaster, THe Hitt Scuoo i, 1941-42.” 


“The activities of the Press Club have been placed 
in the hands of Mr. John E. Baldwin, of the English 
Department. Mr. Baldwin has worked out an organiza- 
tion for the group which we feel will be an improvement 
on the old project. 

“The new Press Club will serve two purposes: first, 
to give the boys a practical course in newspaper work; 
second, to help newspapers get what news they want 
from our School of four hundred boys. The new plan 
is to offer the different departments of the newspapers on 
the Club list well-written news items about sports, 
achievements of local boys, educational notes, or what- 
ever the newspapers may specify. A card index is 
being prepared on each boy — the newspapers in his 
home town and the ones his family usually read. 

“It is believed that this new organization will 
function more intelligently than in the past and that 
we shall be able to get due recognitions in various papers 
throughout the country of School events which may be 
worth recording.” 





GOVERNMENT CLUB 


The Government Club at Sr. ALBan’s 
ScHOOL is an organization which seems to make 
the utmost possible use of the advantages 
afforded by the location of the school in Washing- 
ton, D. C. The chairman of the club this year 
is Mr. Charles Hurd of the New York Times. 

Describing the club, the school catalogue 
has this to say: 


““*The Nations’s Business.’ First-hand observation 
of the nation’s business in the making is a natural ad- 
vantage enjoyed at St. Alban’s to a greater degree than 
at any other secondary school. Every opportunity is 
given to the members of Forms Five and Six to study 
the machinery of their government, not as an abstract 
subject but as a living, operating entity which they can 
understand by watching it work. Nothing is more im- 


*See page 5. 


portant to intelligent citizenship than to appraise national 
issues. 

“Participation in the Government Club is voluntary. 
Once a week members of Forms Five and Six assemble 
in the Frank B. Kellogg Memorial Room to discuss the 
leading problems which are then under legislative process 
at the Capitol. For this purpose, they are organized 
as a Congressional Committee, divided into majority 
and minority membership, each side with its leader. 

“The Committee sits under the chairmanship of a 
trained parliamentarian, thoroughly familiar with Con- 
gressional methods through daily contact with the 
Senate and the House of Representatives. 

‘During the past year the Committee’s deliberations 
have covered live questions drawn from the discussions 
of the present Congress. 

“The Committee attends hearings of the Con- 
gressional Committees considering the legislation under 
review. It summons witnesses and, after a month of 
discussion, reports a bill. 

“At the first meeting on a new subject, the chairman 
analyzes the bill which has been proposed in Congress. 
At the second meeting, expert witnesses (usually govern- 
ment officials, members of Congress, or other figures 
in public life who are vitally interested in the question 
under consideration) appear for and against the measure. 

“At the third hearing, student witnesses appear 
before the Committee. They present their arguments 
subject to interruption and questioning by Committee 
members just as witnesses do when they appear before 
Committees of the Senate and House. The fourth session 
is given over to amending and reporting the bill by the 
Committee in the light of the information presented 
at its previous hearings.” 





News 1n GENERAL 


This item from the Batpwin “Family 
Letter” has a rather refreshing. detachment 
about it. The lower school at BaLpwin is 
supplying us with an example of genuine poise 
during these troubled times. 


Fatt GARDENING 

“The Lower School has always had gardens, but the 
flowers bloomed generally, not in the spring, tra-la, 
but after everyone had left for the summer. All that 
has been changed, and the Lower School is working 
on its gardens now. 

“The fives and sixes are directing this activity. They 
have sent specimens of the soil to the Department of 
Agriculture, to be tested, and have asked also for advice 
on what to plant in the Fall. Under the direction of the 
- Department, they are making garden maps and 
plans. 

“All the children will work with soil and seeds 
indoors all winter, and set out young hopefuls in flats 
in the early spring.” 


From the same source, we also learn that 
the BaLpwin Placement Auxiliary has, to date, 


put over 200 people in paid or voluntary ser- 
vices. 
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INDUSTRIAL Arts CouRSsE 
A new activity course at WESTERN RESERVE 
is an industrial arts course required of freshmen. 
This course, which meets four times a week, 
acquaints the boy with the knowledge of work- 
ing with metal, wood, plastic, and leather. 





PUBLICATIONS 
Two recent school collections of verse repre- 
senting achievement of high quality are ‘The 
Quickening Spirit,” a collection of verse by the 
RivERDALE ScuHoot for Girls, 1935-41; and 
“Pillsbury’s Progress,” a collection of the best 


verse of F. W. Pillsbury, °42, of Mutton 
Acapemy. Other recent publications of articles 
noted are: “Juvenal and Swift,” by Doctors 


Westgate and MacKendrick of ANDovER, Classi- 
cal Journal, May, 1942; and, articles by Doctor 
Gallagher and Doctor and Mrs. Gibbs, like- 
wise of ANDovER, in the April issue of “‘Psychoso- 
matic Medicine,” and the June issue of “Journal 
of Public Health.” Both articles deal with 
school medical problems. Mr. Barss of ANDOVER 
recently published “Elementary Science,” a 
textbook for use in an elementary science 
course. Mr. Archibald Hart of THacHER and 
Mr. F. Arnold Lejeune of Crane Country 
Day Scuoo.t, have just published a word- 
book called ““The Latin Key to Better English.” 





StuDENTS Ficgut FLoop 

As turbulent Potomac waters roared and 
lapped four feet above the 1936 level, the 
night shift in the ““News” Room and the board- 
ing department went into action to protect 
the Sr. ALBAN’s property. Stripped to the 
waist and equipped with hundreds of turkish 
towels, and with mops, buckets, and brooms, 
they worked on the ground floor to the Lane- 
Johnston Building and in the basement of the 
Activities Building. Due to their efforts and 
those of the colored help, no permanent harm 
was done by the water to the buildings or to 
any of the furnishings. 





There is only one truckman in the town of 
Andover, N. H., where is located Proctor 
AcapeMy, and he was unable to find anyone 
to help him unload a 50-ton car of coal until 
the faculty and students and even Headmaster 
J. Halsey Gulick offered their services and did 
the whole job in one afternoon. Otherwise it 
would have taken the truckman three or four 
days to unload the car and transport the coal 
to the school. 

— Boston Globe, November 12. 


Doctor Alan Gregg, of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, has sent us for notice a catalogue 
of 219 Health Films (cost is 25 cents), prepared 
by the American Film Center, 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. The publication of 
this catalogue i in its present form was occasioned 
by an insistent demand for information about 
health films. The list includes films that are 
of particular value in the teaching of health. 
Some of the groupings are: Anatomy, Appen- 
dicitis, Blood Transfusion, Child Health, Child 
Study, Crippled and Disabled, Diphtheria, ‘Evolu- 
tion, First Aid, Heredity, History of Medicine, 
Housing, Nursing, Nutrition, Posture, Public 
Health, Sanitation, Vision, War and Health. 





“The Upper Way,” short selections from 
the writing of Samuel Smith Drury, Former 
Headmaster of Sr. Paut’s ScnHoot, will be 
reviewed in our February issue. (Published 
by Little, Brown and Co., $1.50.) 





LawRENCEVILLE has made arrangements with 
the Luscombe School of Aeronautics in Trenton 
for a limited number of older boys to obtain 
general instruction in airplane engines. The 
fees will be paid by the School. 





A last-minute item from The Red and White 
of St, GeorGe’s ScHoot demonstrates what one 
school is doing to implement it’s course in 
Aeronautics. Mr. Jackman and several boys 
have unearthed an ancient primary glider, not 
quite completed, from the basement of Diman 
Hall and are attempting to get it into flying 
condition. 





A silver bowl was presented by the alumni 
and students of HaAverRrorp ScHoo. to the 
United States Destroyer Butler, recently com- 
missioned and named after Major Gen. Smed- 
ley D. Butler of the U. S. Marine Corps, a 
graduate of the school. 





The war effort of WeEsTERN RESERVE 
AcaDemy was the subject of a full-page “spread”’ 
in the Akron Beacon-fournal. The material 
used is to be reprinted and enlarged as a pam- 
phlet. 





A big chunk of salvage provided by Nose 
AND GREENOUGH ScHOOL is an iron gate that 
has stood in the main entrance to the school 
since 1890. 
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Practical experience outside the school was 
provided Tarr public speakers last June when 
the local board for the USO drive called for 
volunteers to address movie audiences in Water- 
town and Oakville in behalf of the organization. 
Several students responded to the call and took 
turns every night for a week speaking from the 
stage of the theaters. 





Two schools noted as having celebrated 
anniversaries this year are HorcHkiss and 
RiveERDALE; the first of these schools celebrated 
its fiftieth and the second its thirty-fifth. The 
RIVERDALE celebration was used as an oppor- 
tunity to survey the country day movement 
in this country. OLDFIELDs, also, celebrated 
an anniversary this year, its seventy-fifth. 
The seventy-fifth anniversary number of the 
Oldfields News, with Mr. Duncan McCulloch’s 
address on “Our School in War Days” is well 
worth writing for. One paragraph, in answer 
to the question: ‘Will Independent Schools 
Continue?” is worth quoting. It is: “The 
indications are that soundly established non- 
profit schools will at least survive, and may 
render unique service IF they are vitally 
adaptable to changing needs of society, and IF 
instead of narrow competition, they co-operate 
to support one another and the whole system 
of American education, in which the independent 
schools play a small supporting role in numbers 
of students, but a major role in educational 
leadership.” 





A portfolio of pictures of school life issued 
by the Desert Sun Scuoot of California arrived 
recently. 





ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGES 


To all new administrators the BULLETIN 
wishes success. Remember that we are always 
pleased to hear from you. Here are some 
changes noted: 


Mr. Frederic D. Leyser is the new Principal of 
ApMIRAL BILLARD ACADEMY. 

Mr. Morse has left BELMont HI t to enter the armed 
forces, and Mr. Charles J. Hamilton, formerly of the 
Park ScuHoo1, Indianapolis, succeeds him. 

Mr. Seaver Buck has retired from Berksuire, after 
_— years of service. Mr. Albert Keep succeeds 

im, 

Mr. Warren C. Seyfert has been appointed head- 
master of BROWNE AND NICHOLS. 

On December 1, Mr. Robert A. Kingsley will replace 


Mr. Charles Platt, Jr., as head of Cuestnut Hii 
ACADEMY. 





Miss Charlotte Ann Keefe is now headmistress of 
the Da.Lton ScHooL. 


Mr. Meredith Russell is headmaster of Daycrorrt. 

The new headmistress of Emma WILLarp is Anne 
Wellington, formerly executive secretary of the board 
of admissions at Wellesley College. 

Mr. Stuart R. Ikeler, formerly public relations direc- 


tor at Newark Acapemy, has recently been appointed 
headmaster of Erie Cou NTRY Day ScHooL. 


Mr. Harrison L. Reinke, formerly of EacLeBrook 
ScHOOL, succeeds Mr. Fay as head of Fay Scuoot., 

Mr. E. Allison Grant is the new principal of Frienps’ 
Acapemy, New Bedford. 

Dr. Russell S. Bartlett is the new head of GUNNERY 
ScHOOL. 


Called to the Navy, Mr. Cornelius Boocock has left 

— Scuoo.t. Mr. Leslie Severinghaus succeeds 
im. 

Mr. Louis H. Shutte, formerly of Rumsey Hatt, 
is acting head of Inp1an Mountain during the absence 
of Mr. Doolittle, now in the armed services. 

Mr. Hall has left Lake Forest Day Scuoor to 
ae the armed forces. Mrs. Glidden Hinman is Princi- 
pal. 

The place of Mr. L. S. Hitchcock, now a Lieutenant 
Colonel in the army, is being taken at Los ALamos 
by Acting Headmaster F. S. Church. 

Mr. W. L. W. Field, of Mitton Acapemy, has 
retired. Mr. Cyril H. Jones, formerly of the faculty, 
succeeds him. 

Mr. Thomas A. Shields is Acting Headmaster at 
Newark Acapemy since Mr. Abbott has gone into the 
Navy. 

Miss Elizabeth M. Fitch replaces Mrs. 
Lindsay as head of Oxrorp Scuoo , Hartford. 


Mr. Karl Dearborn, Headmaster of Patm Beacu 
Private ScHoo., has entered the army. Mr. Charles E. 
Parrish is Acting Headmaster. 


Mr. Woods, of the faculty, becomes Acsintont Head- 
master of Pessie Hitt. 

Mr. Halleck Lefferts is leaving Pomrret to take up 
work connected with the education and morale of the 
men in the army. Dexter K. Strong, of the faculty, 
becomes Headmaster. 


The Very Rev. E. Gregory Borgstedt, of the faculty 
of PortsMouTH Priory ScHoo.t, has succeeded Father 
Diman as head of the school. 

Mrs. M. E. Schevill is head of the Potrrer ScHoot. 

Mr. Ashley B. Sturgis is acting head of Sr. Louis 
Country Day. 

The Rev. William Brewster becomes Headmaster of 
St. Marx’s, succeeding Dr. Francis Parkman, now a 
major in the army. 

Mr. Merriman, of SHapy Sipe, is on leave of absence 
to serve in the armed forces. Mr. Clifton O. Page, of 
the faculty is Acting Headmaster. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Russell Lynes have been appointed 
Principals of the SHipLEy ScHooL. 

Mr. Edwin C. Zavitz is the new headmaster of 
SIDWELL FriENDs SCHOOL. 

Miss Louise H. Wood is Headmistress of WEsTRIDGE 
ScHOOL. 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul E. Werner have become joint 
heads of WykeHaAM Rise. 


Vachel 
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TWO SCHOOLMASTERS AND TWO FRIENDS 


Sherman Thacher and His School, 
Published by Yale University Press, 1941. 


By LeRoy MAKEPEACE. 
Price, $3.00. 


Memories and Opinions, By Horace Durron Tarr. 


Published by Macmillan, 


The father of the founder of Tarr graduated 
from Yale in 1833; Mr. Thacher’s father in 1835. 
Their mothers were acquainted before their 
fathers married them. Both Mr. Horace Taft 
and Mr. Sherman Thacher studied law, and 
practiced a little, before becoming schoolmasters. 
Mr. Thacher married a cousin of Mr. Taft’s. 
Both men belonged to the same societies at 
Yale, and all their lives clung to their Yale 
association. Though Mr. Thacher’s school was 
in the Ojai Valley in California and Mr. Taft’s 
in Watertown, Conn., these two close friends 
visited back and forth frequently, and, when two 


of Mr. Thacher’s sons were ready for Yale, 
Mr. Taft took them at Tart, each for an extra 
year of preparation. Of Sherman Thacher, 


Mr. Taft wrote, “Sherman Thacher and I had 


so many points of contact that we were like 
brothers.” Mr. Thacher called Mr. Taft, “about 
the best fellow in class but he don’t seem to 
know it.” Since these two lives were so closely 
moulded together, it is appropriate that these 
two books, one a biography and one an auto- 


biography, should be reviewed together. 

Mr. Makepeace’s biography, slowly paced, 
at first, until his subject finds his vocation in 
teaching, rises gradually with Mr. Thacher’s 
vision, to become as readable a school history 
and biography of a schoolmaster as this reviewer 
has ever examined. It is “official” since intimate 
family information has been made available 
to the writer, and since it was written in connec- 
tion with the semi-centennial celebrations of the 
THACHER ScHoot. Yet do not think that Mr. 
Makepeace sets himself to the task of creating 
a demi-God, all virtue, no vice. Such is not 
the case. A vital human being emerges who 
did not like mothers to follow their sons to 
school, like Mary’s little lamb, who was always 
in rang who had three schools burnt out from 
under him and still could write, “I am building 
my new school of slow- burning construction. 
| should like to see a school of mine burn slowly 
once.” An incidental achievement of this 
biography is the creation of a picture of a man 
who was as active in the affairs of his community 
as in the affairs of his own school. As first 
president of the Ojai Club, founded to promote 
the best interests of the valley, he inspected 


1942. Price $3.00. 


slaughter houses, raised money for a local band 
and joined as cornetist, published the valley 
newspaper, raised money for a fire engine, and, 
to cap his years of service, led the movement for 
the construction of a local high school, served 
on its Board of Trustees, and, thereafter, refused 
to accept local students at THACHER. 

One of Mr. Thacher’s favorite sayings about 
education was that, “boys learn more from their 
horses than from their teachers.” Mr. Make- 
peace explains what he meant by this. ‘‘From 
grooming, feeding, exercising them the boys 
gained a sense of responsibility. A lazy boy 
may neglect his lessons, but even a thought- 
less one would not willfully leave an animal 
unfed, and for the Eastern boys particularly 
it was a good thing to have daily acquaintance 
with a currycomb and a manure shovel. Like 
all good teachers, the horses were good friends. 
Besides loyalty and affection they inspired 
admiration by carrying a frightened rider over 
seemingly impossible wash-outs or down a 
trail at night when only the horse’s eyes could 
penetrate the darkness. Dependable, yet as 
unpredictable as people, the horses were definite 
personalities to their owners.” This close asso- 
ciation of the boy and his horse was one of the 
most distinctive features of THACHER SCHOOL. 

The genial autobiography of the much- 
beloved octogenarian founder of the Tart 
ScHOOL revealed to me at least one of the more 
informal activities of the famed secret meetings 
of the Headmasters Association. Considerable 
time must have been spent listening to Mr. Taft’s 
stories. And they have been remembered! For 
instance, if you are talking about tradition, you 
repeat Mr. Taft’s story about the Western 
institution which inaugurated a tradition with 
the edict, ‘““These traditions start next Monday.” 
Or if you teach in an Episcopal School, you tell 
a Unitarian that you understand his creed to 
be, “We believe in the Fatherhood of God, 
the brotherhood of man, and the neighborhood 
of Boston.” Or if you teach in a Unitarian 
school, you repeat the story about the Episcopal- 
ian who said, in a burst of tolerance, “After all, 
we are both doing God’s work —you in your way 
and I in His.” Now, Mr. Taft may not have 
originated all these stories, but, as in the case 
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of Mark Twain’s use of frontier tall stories, 
Mr. Taft should be given credit for writing 
them down. They are now part of the school- 


master’s tradition. For your information, the 
best of the stories are still in the book. 

Mr. Taft was much more than a genial 
raconteur; he was an eminently successful 
schoolmaster. Here are a few samples of his 
educational philosophy. The excerpts reveal 
Mr. Taft, the schoolmaster, better than any- 
thing I can say. 

On Masters. “One of the great pleasures 
of my own connection with school work has 
been the cordial and affectionate feeling between 
the masters and myself — and in this statement 
the wives should be included.” 

On the Curriculum. ‘Make that course as 
simple as possible; make it consist of reading, 
spelling, elementary mathematics, United States 
history, and, as far as possible, some slight intro- 
duction to English literature. Have the teachers 
aim at a high standard for themselves in this 
comparatively simple task and aim at a high 
standard in thoroughness for their students.” 





On Conservatives and Progressives. “Let me 
frankly admit that the progressives have made 
a great contribution to our education. There 
was much in the old education that was illogical, 
useless, and rigid. Under the new influence, 
conservative schools have adapted old methods 
and courses, and have adopted new ones. They 
insist, however, on hard work, discipline, and 
thoroughness. They admit that the school 
authorities must study the minds and capacities 
of their pupils, and must adapt their courses 
in a large measure to these; but it must be the 
teachers who plan and guide and govern. There 
must be no child-centered school, if by that is 
meant that the final decision as to courses and 
methods must be left to the child.” 


There is much wisdom and inspiration in 
these accounts of two schoolmasters and friends: 
one settled on the Pacific coast and one settled 
on the Atlantic coast, yet, for all that, 


determined not to let 4,000 miles come between 
them! 


— Roger Ascham, The Scholemaster. 





COMMITTEE ON 


The Committee on Public Service has met 
recently in New York and in Boston, has com- 
pleted the broad outlines of the report which it 
hopes shortly to present, and has begun that 
enlargement of its membership which must pre- 
cede the organization of group conferences as 
forecast at the Philadelphia meeting of the 
Board last February. Announcement of the full 
membership, and of plans for the conferences, 
will be made very shortly. It is believed that a 
scheme has been devised which will appropriately 
obviate, at this time when all transportation 
services are overloaded, the great aggregate of 
long-distance travel which is the usual penalty 
of educational conventions; yet will neverthe- 
less facilitate active and constructive discussion 
of measures which the report will lay before the 
schools. 

In general, these measures naturally divide 
themselves into two groups: first, those which 
will better fit the schools themselves for the all- 
out service to democracy which they have 
pledged themselves to render; second, those 
which will expedite coordination of effort be- 
tween widely-scattered schools, and improve 
liaison with constituted authorities. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


The proposals which the Committee is about 
to make with reference to the first group should 
not, of course, be publicly announced before 
the schools have had a chance to participate in 
the promised discussions. It may properly be 
said, however, that the report of Mr. Morrison’s 
committee has given great assistance; and that 
an important section of the forthcoming recom- 
mendations will deal with the administration 


of scholarships, grants-in-aid, and _ student 
loans. 


Concerning the second group of measures, 
certain announcements have already been made, 
and more will follow very shortly; for here the 
Committee has not worked alone, but in close 
collaboration with other delegations; and mainly 
on the proposal advanced by the Country Day 
School Headmasters at their meeting last June. 
The outcome is the already existent National 
Council of Independent Schools, which in ad- 
vance of any formal declaration of purposes and 
policies has been warmly welcomed by a great 
number of schools and school organizations. 


— W.L. W. Frie.p, Chairman. 
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HIGH SCHOOL VICTORY CORPS 


Boys and girls in independent secondary 
schools will be just as eager as those in public 
high schools to enroll in the national Victory 
Corps. Therefore it is encumbent upon every 
independent secondary school to offer oppor- 
tunity immediately for all their students to 
enroll by signing the application and pledge 
reproduced in the “High School Victory Corps” 
pamphlet,* to be approved by the parent and 
principal. The schools in which students volun- 
teer must establish immediately a program that 
will fulfill the requirements of the Victory 
Corps program; in most schools this process will 
require only readiness and imagination to adapt 
their own programs. 

Whether curricular or extra-curricular in 
character, the objectives of the high schools’ 
wartime program which the Victory Corps will 
foster and promote are: (1) Guidance into 
critical services and occupations; (2) Wartime 
citizenship; (3) Physical fitness; (4) Military 
drill; (5) Competence in science and mathe- 
matics; (6) Pre-flight training in aeronautics; (7) 
Pre-induction training for critical occupations; 
(8) Community services. Students who have 
been accepted for general membership in the 


Victory Corps may (during the last year or two 
of schooling) be organized into special service 
divisions of the Victory Corps: Air Service 
Division, Land Service Division, Sea Service 
Division, Production Service Division, Commun- 
ity Service Division. It must be clearly under- 
stood, of course, that qualifications for member- 
ship in the air, land, and sea service divisions are 
in no sense official requirements for admission 
to the Army, Navy, or Air Services. The qualifi- 
cations represent simply the general consensus 
of the National Policy Committee as to what 
constitutes the most effective preparation for 
these services. 


With their traditions of voluntary service 
and initiative in leadership, the independent 
schools should provide maximum opportunity 
for voluntary participation by their students in 
this national, authorized and unified program, 
which will provide credit, at induction, for pre- 
induction Victory Corps training. As _ the 
American parallel to British registration of all 
16-year-olds, the Victory Corps supplies the 
answer to the question: ““What can we do for 
our pre-induction boys and girls?” 





NEWS OF THE BOARD AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Annual Conference 


The response of member schools to the 
questionnaire recently sent out makes it clear 
that they believe some sort of meeting should 
be held during 1943. To satisfy their wishes 
and at the same time to co-operate fully with 
the national government, the Board will hold 
not its usual Annual Conference but a special 
wartime conference, on Saturday, February 27, 
at the Hotel New Yorker, New York City. 


Tentatively, the program will be as follows: 
9.00 A.M. 
9.30—11.00 

11.15-12.15 
1.00— 2.30 
2.45— 4.15 


Registration begins 

Four section meetings* 

General Discussion Group, with speaker 
Luncheon, with speaker 


Five section meetings* 


*The following section meetings will be scheduled: 
English, Latin, Librarians, Mathematics, Modern Lan- 


guages, Primary School, Religion, Science, and Social 
Studies. 

Although the meetings will be attended 
chiefly by men and women within commuting 
distance of New York, a number of schools 
in other parts of the country, even in the west, 
have stated their intention of sending delegates. 
Because so many meetings have been given up, 
and because they are convinced that it is essen- 
tial in these times for schools to have contact 
with one another, people are going to make an 
effort to attend, often at some inconvenience to 
themselves and to their schools. In order that 
their expectations may be fulfilled, we are doing 
our best to secure noted speakers who will 
discuss practical, timely subjects with authority 
and inspiration. Section meetings will be in- 
formal, and vigorous give and take among the 
delegates will be encouraged. 

The next issue of the BULLETIN will announce 
the program in detail. 


*Copies may be obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 15c per copy. 
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New Members 
The Executive Committee takes pleasure in 


announcing the election to membership of the 
following schools: 


Abbot Academy, Andover, Mass.; Miss 
Marguerite Hearsey, Principal. 
The Calhoun School, New York City; Miss 


Ella C. Levis, Headmistress. 


Preliminary Reports on Examinations 


On November 12 the preliminary reports of 
the four examining committees were sent to 
schools which participated in the June Examina- 
tion Program. These reports summarize the 
criticisms of the 1942 examinations and announce 
plans for those of 1943. Final reports will be 


presented in the appropriate sections at the 
February Conference. 





Report on the Study of the Granting of 
Financial Aid to Students 

Early in December we hope to have ready 
for distribution the Report on the Scholarship 
Questionnaire. That questionnaire, prepared 
by the Bureau of Research last spring, was 
returned by 118 member schools. We feel sure 
that you will be interested in the results of 
this study as they are set forth in the report. 


Magazine Binders 

To each school which regularly orders more 
than 5 extra copies of the BuLLETIN, the 
Secondary Education Board has presented a 
maroon magazine binder, with “Independent 
School Bulletin” printed in gold on the cover. 
This binder, which holds one copy of the BULLE- 
TIN, is useful in office, library, or faculty room. 





The next number of the BULLETIN will be 
issued on February first. 





WE RECOMMEND 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 


From some sort of baffling perversity we have 
always preferred to read a magazine by beginning 
at the back and working forward. This is truly 
rewarding in ProGrEssiIvE EpucaTIoNn since the 
department, Human Development, is the sort 
of thing that can whip the cogs of the brain into 
action even at four-thirty of a_ school-day 
afternoon. In the October issue Lois Barclay 
Murphy discusses the research findings of Mary 
Delafield Fite on the subject of Aggressive 
Behavior in Young Children. It is well worth 
reading and has one sentence that framed as a 
motto would make an A-1 Christmas present 
from any child to its elders. I quote, “Even in 
peace-time there are wide disparities between 
adults’ contributions to children’s problems and 
their expectations regarding the children’s be- 
havior.” Nice for over nursery doors too. 

Miss Fite’s research into the whys and where- 
fores of children at the hitting stage and their 
reactions to instructions from grown-ups re- 
minded me of my honored principal’s bewilder- 
ment when she saw her small daughter grab 
children when they struck her and vainly try 
to turn them around. The purpose of this 
maneuver was pretty obscure until Joan ex- 
plained, “I was told that if a girl hit me, I was 
to hit her back.” 


2 . 


The article by Verner M. Sims on the good 
and the bad of the community school, which 
attempts to couple education with some needed 
project in the community, is a very fair and 
unbiased discussion. “Theoretically,” the 
author says, “the community centered school is 
an ideal educational setup. Actually it may or 
may not result in worth-while learnings.” For 
as he points out, ‘““The purpose of an educational 
institution must be to educate.” 

If all the enthusiastic people who are going 
to be influenced by the leading article in this 
issue, that by Frederick L. Redefer on The 
School’s Role in Winning the War and the Peace, 
would also remember that one sentence of Mr. 
Sims, we would have less qualms about what 
may happen to education. Mr. Redefer gives 
a very comprehensive outline of a_ school- 
community program for wartime. It will 
only work for permanent good, in our opinion, 
if the focus is kept on the educational value of 
each wartime project that is undertaken. 

In reading Rita Cowan’s article on the Youth 
Councils fostered by the public school system 
of upstate New York to give youth a part in 
the planning of communal ventures it was with 
some degree of irritation that we found these 
councils are for the ages of eighteen to — of all 
things — twenty-five. Miss Cowan put us in 
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our place on page three, however, by explaining 
that this is the objection of every questioner 
and she does have some good answers for the 
need for special guidance for this age group. 
We still think, however, that it would be wiser 
to make the group from eighteen until twenty- 
one and then let the first voters hang around the 
nest awhile longer if they like. After all a man 
does have a beard at twenty-five. 

— Dorice N. Tay or, 

Miss Hewitt’s Classes, 
New York City. 





SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


In the issue of October 17th, an article by 
Geraldine P. Dilla, entitled Concrete Ideas for 
the War Course in College, is a warning that the 
Philistines are still among us. The author, 
finding that recent forces have pulled education 
and opinion too far one way, proposes a counter 
pull. It is true that a feeble growth may be 
prevented from leaning permanently in any 
one direction by the agile application of correc- 
tive guy ropes, but the perpendicularity from 
such forces will always be theoretical and never 
important. The argument of the paper first 
concerns itself with the ineptitude of the present 
generation in the understanding and use of 
words. An early statement gives a sample of 
the author’s own lack of precision: “. . . time 
and place are the inexorable masters of events, 
and time is the foundation of all history, past 
or current.”” Her comments on definitions given 
in answer to a test on current topics shows little 
understanding of the ways words work. She 
records her horror at such interpretations as the 
following: to deport civilians is “to send them 
back to their home country;” to intern a civilian 
is ““to give experience” or “to put into an army 
camp for training.” “Less than a few months of 
Latin,” she assures us, “would have prevented 
such errors as the following: potential means — 
‘strong’ — ‘to be feared’.” It is a wonder- 
provoking statement, and it prepares one for 
the statement of “the primary task of the basic 
‘war course’ namely, to teach the definitions of 
the common words used in discussing current 
history. Then ideas and ideals must follow.” 
The assumption that words are absolutes, with 
meanings final and independent of contexts, 
is a dangerous foundation for the structure of a 
course. The course she proposes to rear has 
similar qualities to the foundation. It is tense 
and rigid, and would appear shapely only to 
someone who shared the exact point of view and 
the tunnel vision of the author. 


The article might be passed tolerantly as a 
petulant outburst, but the fact that ScHooL 
AND Society should give it a leading position 
demands strong protest. If we are to learn no 
more from our years of opportunity than such a 
retreat to dogmatic pedantry, the prospect is 
very dark indeed. Fortunately there is a mass 
of evidence to the contrary. From all over the 
country come a chorus of voices proclaiming 
faith in the doctrine that the business of educa- 
tion is to teach students to think. Certainly 
distress at the present painful exigencies puts 
pressure on the universities and colleges. How- 
ever, confidence in the essential strength of 
free education is also an active force in wide- 
spread willingness to co-operate in the special 
needs of the times, and lively interest in just 
and proper ways and means. (See 4 Priorities 
Plan for Colleges and Universities: John S. 
Perkins — Issue of October 3rd and Federal 
Aids as Sources of Wartime Financial Support 
of Higher Education: Raymond A. Kent — 
Issue of October 10th.) 

Reading these autumn issues, one is 
impressed with the fact that although interest 
is shifting from the general to the particular, 
the partnership of the two is still in good work- 
ing order. 

— Mary L. Punperson, 
Milton Academy, 
Milton, Mass. 





ART 
Art in Wartime 


Enough time has now elapsed for us to see 
how the opinions and hopes expressed at the 
spring Convention have stood up under the 
weight of war. 

It was our opinion then that art was even 
more necessary in war than in peace, to train 
the eye, to balance the personality, and to 
open a new world to students who may never go 
to college. Most of us still believe this. But 
in our hopes that those in authority would also 
believe it we have been sadly disappointed. We 
have seen no signs of that period of calm and 
stabilization which came to Canada after the 
first wild flurry of war. The same disintegrating 
forces are at work in even greater strength than 
last year. 

Art teaching is retreating from a many-sided 
attack, and we do not know whiat to do about it. 
The government itself has thrown its weight on 
the other side. In spite of the fact that art is 
encouraged in army camps, General Somervell 
would like all such “frills” cut down or elimin- 
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ated entirely in schools. 
chance to argue the interpretation of the word 
“frill.” We are in good company, for whatever 


And we are given no 


comfort that may give us. All the humanities 
are under fire, and far better established subjects 
than ours are being crowded by new war courses. 
Add to these perils the growing dread of financial 
trouble caused by high taxes and the eighteen- 
and nineteen-year old draft, and we can see 
what a grim future we face. 

The gravest danger is that we will lose 
faith in ourselves. If enough people tell you 
that you look very sick you will soon take to 
your bed, and we must be careful or we will be 
talked into a feeling of hopeless timidity and 
impotency. We must remember that one Ryder, 
in civilization’s eyes, is worth a carload of 
colonels, and not allow the tolerant smile of 
the “man of action” to rob us of our confidence 
in what we are doing. It is all right. We will 
ride out the storm. And if for a while we must 
be satisfied with a third of our usual numbers, 
we will just have to teach them three times as 
hard. 

— Duptey H. Morris, 
The Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 





THE CLassics 
O Tempora! O Mores! 

Mr. Goodwin B. Beach’s article, Whither 
and Why?, in the CLassicaL JournaL for May, 
1942, should give pause to those who are try- 
ing to save Latin by making it easy and devising 
for it a method of study inconsistent with its 
nature as a language. One who has read this 
article can hardly fail to realize that the in- 
troductory exclamation, Fastidio conficior, is 
based on solid reasons for disgust. 

Mr. Beach writes about some examinations 
instituted by the State of Connecticut for the 
certification of teachers of language. These 
languages are German, French, Italian, Spanish, 
and Latin. 

The French examination, as described by 
Mr. Beach, seems to have been an excellent test 
of the candidates’ knowledge of that language. 
After telling about the French examination Mr. 
Beach permits himself another exclamation, 
this time in English, But Latin! The Latin 
examination, he says, was “‘prepared by three 
well-known teachers of Latin,” who succeeded 
in presenting an examination that “offered 
no evidence” that the candidates for certification 








had “attained any command of the language or 
real knowledge of it.” 


On the basis of the evidence submitted by 
Mr. Beach, and taking his word for the character 
of the parts he did not quote, I do not see how 
anybody can avoid sharing his fastidium. Many 
will lament the tendency indicated by an 
examination of this kind, prepared “by three 
well-known teachers of Latin.” 

Of this examination, given to test ability 
to teach Latin, Mr. Beach avers that any bright 
youngster who has studied Latin seriously for 
three years ought to pass it. I have not seen 
the examination, but in consideration of the 
parts quoted, I think some ambitious students 
might master its modicum of vocabulary and 
comprehension skills in less than three years. 

All the candidates who took this examination 
made a grade of at least 95 per cent. Mr. Beach 
adds the following comment upon this fact: 
“By that token and ordinary standards, almost 
anyone who has taken a little Latin should be 
able to pass and be certified to teach.” 

Mr. Beach found that the amount of read- 
ing done by those who had studied Latin for 
nine years was so meager that he wondered 
what they had done with their time. One 
might suggest that these worthy young persons 
had spent a large portion of their time on various 
background studies and research projects, very 
good things in themselves, but not the study of 
the Latin language. 

In The Classical Investigation, Part One, 

32, General Report, Princeton University 
Press, 1924, there is a passage, which, I fear, 
is threatened with desuetude: “The indispensable 
primary immediate objective in the study of 
Latin is a progressive development of ability 
to read and understand Latin.”’ 

Here is one example to show why Mr. Beach 
had such a severe attack of fastidium. The 
candidate is required to translate into Latin: 
I see the moon. The verb, video, is given, and 
luna is fully declined in the singular. All the 
candidate has to do is to pick out /unam, and 
that question is answered. From the parturient 
mountains of misapplied measuring methods 
issues this ridiculus mus (Mickey Mouse). 

Mr. Beach prepared another examination 
and allowed the candidates all the time they 
needed to complete it. He tells us that the 
results were rather appalling. Now this examin- 
ation was comparable in character to a modern 
language examination which really tests ability 
to use a language with a satisfactory degree of 
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practical success in the applications for which 
languages are intended. 

Happily the Secondary Board examiners 
have not yielded to the temptation to lower 
standards, and the Board examinations still 
demand a knowledge of Latin for the purpose 
for which Latin and other languages exist. 
Alert Latin teachers also have time to do justice 
to secondary objectives without imperiling the 
primary immediate objective. 

— P. J. Downina, 
The Browning School, 


New York City. 





ENGLISH 
The English Fourna! 

The October and November issues of THE 
ENGLISH JOURNAL contain a number of interest- 
ing articles, interesting from a number of differ- 
ent standpoints. It seems best, in a brief review, 
to write a few notes on each rather than to 
discuss any one at length. 

The leading article in the October number is 
Science, Literature, and the Hunting of the 
Snark, by Professor Philo M. Buck, Jr., of the 
University of Wisconsin. The author regards 
as the Snark the answer to the question “What 
can science reveal of the nature of man and the 
universe of which he is a part?” He traces the 
hunt in literature through the last hundred 
years or more, showing the high hopes with 
which the hunt began, pointing out the skepti- 
cism of the twentieth century poets and phil- 
osophers who became surer and surer that the 
Snark is a Boojum, and notes a turn away 
from that disillusionment in the Joseph novels 
of Thomas Mann. 

Valuable for the teacher of English who is 
interested in translated Latin-American 
literature suitable for reading in high schools 
is the annotated bibliography of “Latin- 
American Literature for the English Classroom,” 
compiled by the Committee on International 
Relations, and presented in the October issue 
by Mr. Harry Domincovich, of the Germantown 
Friends School. 

Professor Robert Withington, of Smith, sets 
down, in 4 Task for the Critic, an interesting 
series of notes on the differences in connotation 
of various words and expressions as they are 
used by British and by Americans. The connota- 
tive value of a word — perhaps the most im- 
portant thing about pee te be more 
thoroughly investigated; “. . . so the investiga- 
tions of the linguistic scholar may have un- 


dreamed-of practical results, not only aestheti- 
cally but psychologically and politically.” 

In the November issue the leading article, 
by Bernard Smith, is an analysis of the principles 
which govern the criticism of Van Wyck Brooks. 
They are, “that great literature is a social 
expression with an idealistic aim; that men in 
society must live collectively if they are to live 
fully; and that the American tradition encom- 
passes the two previous principles, so that a 
writer who departs from that tradition deprives 
himself of rich sources of creative energy and 
inherited (and therefore genuinely usable) 
visions of justice and truth.”’ Mr. Brooks’s best 
work as a critic, the author feels, is definitely 
not in his most recent works; of the New Eng- 
land books, he says: ‘“They are pleasant... 
entertaining and often picturesque and some- 
times moving. But does anyone suppose that 
he will get from them a true or profound under- 
standing of the periods and people with which 
they deal?” Opinions of Oliver Allston, however, 
comes off better; in it Mr. Brooks himself is 
speaking, not those of whom he is writing. 

Of the other articles in the November issue, 
three seem especially interesting and valuable 
in connection with specific teaching problems. 
One, by Helen W. Painter, of the University 
School, Indiana University, synthesizes the 
research on the difficulty and interest-to-the- 
pupil of a number of works commonly read in 
secondary schools. Another, Some Notes on 
the Teaching of Spelling, by Herman O. Makey, 
of the South Side High School, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, makes some very sound and helpful 
observations on the approach to this perennial 
problem. The third, Teaching the Bible as 
Literature, by Alice C. Babcock, of the Pacific 
Union College Preparatory School, Angwin, 
California, presents an outline of the work 
covered, and, through the detail of a sample 
lesson indicates the considerable possibilities 
obviously present in a field of study which 
secondary school English teachers, for the most 
part and for various reasons, have long neglected. 

— Hucu Kinc Wricnrt, 
The Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 





LIBRARIES 
Knowing that the cause of libraries lies 
close to the central issue of the war, one cannot 
help being deeply impressed by accounts such 
as that cabled to the A. L. A. from Leningrad, 
in which the director of the Library of the 
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Academy of Sciences, Innokenty Yakovkin, 
describes library activity under violent physical 


attack. We must quote a portion from the 
A. L. A. Butetin for November: 


“ .. the conditions of the besieged city im- 
peratively demanded that the entire staff of the library 
must participate in guarding the library premises. 
Special brigades of employees were formed which, after 
receiving necessary instructions, took turns in guarding 
the building for twenty-four hours at a stretch. Through- 
out the severe winter nights during terrible snowstorms 
when men and women on guard had to be tied with 
ropes to their posts, all employees of the library with 
equal energy watched and guarded the library from 
Fascist raids. During these air raids many incendiary 
bombs were thrown on the library but they were in- 
variably extinguished in good time . . . records of one 
day in February, 1942, in Leningrad’s most trying month 
show that the library reference bureau was obliged to 
supply materials on the various problems of medicine, 
law, history, literature, and even on the political doctrines 
of Dante. .. .” 


This seems to epitomize what Archibald 
MacLeish calls the ‘war within the war” without 
which the war as a whole means nothing. 

Any of us who are not A. L. A. members are 
missing good material these days in the A. L. A. 
BULLETIN, including two separate reading lists, 
issued in October and November, on America 
and the War. Compiled by Dr. Fern Long of the 
Cleveland Public Library, the lists are entitled 
This Is Our War and America’s Future. Single 
copies may be had of the A. L. A. for 25c, 
ten copies for a dollar. 

The Witson Liprary Buttetin for Novem- 
ber carried a fifteen-page bibliographic article 
on School Libraries in Wartime, a reprint of a 
manual compiled by Edward T. Schofield for 
the Newark School Librarians’ Association. 
This article stresses the use of all types of 
media, not books alone (cf. Paul Chancellor’s 
article mentioned in this department last 
month), and treats of at least fifteen topics, 
from aviation to worker training, with numerous 
concrete suggestions for procedure and the pro- 
curement of materials. There is still room, 
however, for a more systematic treatment of 
this field, with sources of materials more handily 
presented. Noteworthy in general recommenda- 
tions given is that which declares for a fluid 
system in book ordering. Going are the days, 
perhaps, of blocked book orders every so many 
months, one of the vestiges of Mezozoic library 
service. 

The same issue of WLB carries an interest- 
ing article on reading guidance by Nathaniel 
Stewart, Librarian of Dillard University. Al- 
though called The Case History Approach to 





College Student Reading, it has something to 
offer to the conduct of reading guidance at the 
older secondary levels. If you keep reading 
records for students, with emphasis on free 
reading, and would like ideas on their better 
control and use, consult Mr. Stewart’s article. 
If you don’t keep such records, perhaps you 
ought to. 


A book which almost all of us can use in 
several profitable ways is Helen E. Haines’s 
What's in a Novel (Columbia University Studies 
in Library Service No. 6). Equipped with an 
excellent index that facilitates reference use, 
it discusses recent (since circa 1930) fiction under 
such classes as domestic, regional, historical, 
European, Latin American, and mystery novels, 
and includes three lists on regional novels, 
novels of negro life, and Latin American novels 
in translation. Underlying all else is the purpose 
to show the uses of the novel as a real educative 
force, not a pastime. In this purpose the book 
can be well recommended. 

— GERRISH THURBER, 
The Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 





MopeErn LANGUAGES 


The Modern Language Fournal 
October, 1942 

J. B. Wolf, The Study of Modern Languages 
and the Present Crisis. Behind the interesting 
and valuable (though often ephemeral) 
differences of opinion about content and method 
in language study, teachers have a common 
purpose and a common responsibility. Foreign 
language study is essential in a nation, like our 
own, which must produce: (1) leaders capable of 
understanding and dealing with this world, 
so complex and so varied economically, psy- 
chologically and linguistically; (2) an intelligent 
and informed electorate whose awareness of 
this same world will enable them to criticize, 
encourage and restrain wisely its chosen leaders. 
To deprive modern youth of adequate linguistic 
training and experience is to handicap him 
seriously in the meeting of his inevitable post- 
war tasks, and is a denial of international inter- 
dependence. 


The French Review 
October, 1942 


A. Mayer, La Crise de Structure de la Société 
Francaise. Until 1914, France could be aptly 
described as a prosperous nation, well-balanced, 
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almost self-sufficient, with enough natural re- 
sources to provide for practically all human 
needs, and with a working population which 
intelligently and industriously used and con- 


served its produce. France was independent 
politically and economically. Her economic 
independence was not only national but in- 
dividual. For example, three quarters of the 
owned properties contained less than ten 
hectares, and in the great majority of cases 
were worked by the owners themselves. In 
business 98.7% of the country’s enterprises 
had a personnel of less than ten persons. 

France depended on individual property, 
individual initiative and individual work. 

Then came immigration on a large scale — 
from Poland, from Italy, from Russia, from 
Germany. And big business and heavy industry, 
assuming an ever larger role in the economic 
picture, brought the crisis to a head. One 
fifth of the farmers left the land. France changed 
overnight from an agricultural to an industrial 
nation. With the inevitable dominance of the 
working class, the economic and psychological 
set-up changed radically. The peasant’s hard 





and unceasing labor, his struggle with nature, 
and his provincial patriotism were replaced by 
the worker’s technical skills, his scientific ex- 
perimentation, and his international labor ties. 
The small private farm and the small private 
enterprise were doomed. 

Adaptations to these changes demanded an 
economic and social revolution. Unfortunately 
time was lacking and individualistic France 
fell before the country’s political and social 
institutions could assimilate these new elements. 

M. A. Pei, French as a War Language. 
The language of France is the native tongue of 60 
millions of Europeans and North Americans, 
the colonial language of 83 millions of people 
in various parts of the world, and the cultural 
or secondary language of another 50 million, 
thus making it the most generally known of 
world languages, excepting English. Even a 
severe drop in these numbers would not seriously 
jeopardize its high place. In this war it is and 
will continue to be indispensable. 

— Harris H. Tuomas. 
The Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Exeter, N. H. 
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PRICE LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


(Mailing costs are additional) 


Definition of Requirements, with examinations of previous year . 
RE ROE ot xe-ud been bo ebeens daa 
French Vocabulary List ES ee ee eee ee ee 
eae od Sil Rant a atalS Cire au a em anes 
Examination Papers in English, nin Latin, Mathematics 

1941 and 1942 Papers. ry 

For past years (so far as they 4 are in weed) . 


Bulletin — 5 numbers a year (5 copies of wii issue sent free to 


every active member school) . 
Place of the Arts in the Elementary School 
Study of Health Procedures and Physical Education 
Survey of Modern Languages <A bom. necneenenths 
Report of Modern Language ict, 1940 . given 
Foreign Language Tests (reprint of address by nes. 


Objective Tests in Modern a — of address on 
Traxler) EER eee ee aR Pied ek nak ine 
Report of the Modern eieatien Caentnes — from 
Curriculum Report, 1933) . eas si ath kar meried on 
Report of a Study of Secondary Cinsiaiiin (1932) . 
*Bureau of Research Reports, 
1936 (Part J — Pupil Guidance, Hobbies, Roll-taking, Faculty 
Retirements, etc.) . 


1938 Study of Libraries in Schools of The Runes Bdocation 
Board . 


1939 Report on the Status of Chaeaien i in en hdials aus 
Report of a Conference of Natural Science T ened held in New 
York, November, 1936 . , 
Boys’ Own List of Favorite Books winnie 6, 7, 8, and 9) 
Girls’ Own List of Favorite Books (grades 6, 7, and 8) .. 
Booklists of current publications (issued early in May each year) 
The 1942 Lists single copy ........ 
3-24 copies . 
25-100 copies 
100 or more . Pe ry ree 
three-year subscription 


Annual Report 


Non-Member Member 
$ .35 each $ .30 
- .20 
oe ™ .27 
60 “ 55 
06 “ .04 
s * .03 
2.00 per .10 
subscription each copy 
15 10 
15 10 
.20 15 
15 12 
10 08 
.10 .08 
35 30 
.25 .20 
50 .25 
50 .25 
30 .25 
.25 25 
.20 15 
15 12 
Jr. Sr. Jr. Sr. 
16 «18 
mw © 
11 .13 any quantity 
10 = .12 
35 = 40 
No Charge 





*Eleven reports have been issued by the Bureau since its establishment in 1926. Of the other eight, only enough 


copies are left for the office files. Schools may borrow them on request. 
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